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FT RICHARDS 


Among her other rights to 
fame, Connecticut produced the 
man who produced “The Greatest 
Show on Earth’—Barnum—the 
one and only P. T. 


He may have said that “people 
like to be humbugged,” but he 
certainly didn’t believe it, for he 
couldn’t have won the patronage 
and friendship which he enjoyed 
alike from the millionaire and the 
millionairen’t if he had hum- 
bugged them. 


Barnum did say, “to send away 
my visitors more than doubly sat- 
isfied was to induce them to come 
again and bring their. friends’— 
and in saying that he said a 
mouthful of horse-sense which 
every business man will do well 
to heed, 


P. T. was a pioneer in adver- 
tising and his appreciation and 
application of publicity were far 
in advance of his time. Above all 
things he had _ initiative. He 
struck out and did things that no- 


(Continued on page 22) 





body had ever done before, and 
when, at the age of forty, he lost 
his great fortune, he struck out 
and made it all over again. 


“The world bestows its big 


~ prizes for but one thing—and that 


is Initiative’—and Barnum’s in- 
itiative is typical of Connecticut. 

Because Connecticut has this 
“get-up-and-get-after-it” spirit, 
the world has been busy bestow- 
ing prizes and medals and honors 
upon her for one thing and an- 


other ever since she came into 
being. 
About every year it’s some- 


thing new. One year it was a new 
sewing-machine. Not only the 
machine but the idea was new. It 
was such a good idea that mil- 
lions of men and women have 


risen up to call the inventor 
blessed. 
Another year a Connecticut 


youth decided he wanted to go to 
Calcutta. When they got well un- 
der way he found that the 
tedium of social life on board ship 
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—all active, earning, spending, far-rid- 
ing time-to-read passengers on the Sub- 
way and Elevated systems of New York 
—the largest retail center in America. 


Everybody in Greater New York rides on 
these rapid transit lines, as do all suburbanites 
and visitors. The narrowness and great length 
of Manhattan compel the frequent use of the 
Subway and Elevated even by the “motor- 
wealthy.” 

A car card or poster on these lines is viewed 
by everyone in greater New York sometime 
and by the majority of riders twice daily. 

With these mediums an advertiser “covers” 
the Metropolis—and at a rate of remarkable 
lowness compared with those asked for the 
competing “shorthaul” lines or for combina- 
tions of periodicals. A list of our clients in- 
cludes most of the country’s foremost adver- 
tisers. Six have been with us for 27 years; 
twenty-two for from 10 to 15 years, and thirty- 
four for from 5 to 9 years. Let us show you 
letters expressing their enthusiastic satisfac- 
tion with New York’s greatest single 
advertising influence. 

Our circulation figures are 
from the official reports of the 
Public Service Commission of 


the State of New York. 
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That Is Behind 


the Burpee Business 


Based on an Authorized Interview by Roy W. Johnson with 


W. Atlee Burpee 


Of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 


N FARLY twenty-five years 
ago—December 24, 1890, 
to be exact—W. Atlee Burpee of- 
fered, through Printers’ INK, a 
prize of $50 for the “best adver- 
tisement” calculated to bring busi- 
ness to the seed house of W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co. “Should there be 
a second advertisement also of 
special merit,” he announced, “we 
will gladly pay an additional prize 
of $25,” 

Now the ad which won the first 
prize in that contest has long 
ago been forgotten. As a speci- 
men of the weird typography in 
vogue in those days, it stood high 
indeed, and probably was worth 
all it cost. But the second prize 
—for there was a second prize, 
and several additional awards in- 
to the bargain—went to an adver- 
tisement which was quite modest- 
ly set around the luminous phrase, 
“Burpee’s Seeds Grow.” “That 
piece of copy,” says Mr. Burpee, 
“was submitted by Wiley B. Jones, 
then of Burlington, Vt. Had I 
known how immensely valuable 
his phrase was to become to the 
business, he certainly should have 
received the first prize at the very 
least.” 

There you have the “origin” of 
one of the most successful slo- 
gans in existence. But in the hum- 
ble opinion of the present writer, 
Mr. Burpee should have awarded 
an extra-special-first-prize to him- 
self as the man who first recog- 
nized the value of the phrase. The 
ordinary individual would have 
passed over it as merely a com- 
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Vhiladelphia 


monplace statemént of fact. “What 
does Mr. Burpee expect his seeds 
to do; sing and dance?” asked H. 
C. Brown, then editor of a publi- 
cation called Art in Advertising. 
And a certain competitor with a 
fine sense of sarcasm (though as 
much.can hardly be said of his 
advertising sense) devoted some 
half-dozen lines of perfectly good 
advertising space to the headline, 
“Weed Seeds Grow.” Sometimes 
the make-up man would rise to 
the occasion by placing the “Weed 
Seed’’ copy directly beneath one 
of Mr. Burpee’s ads—which did 
not worry the: latter gentleman 
in the least. 


THE WHOLE STORY IN THE SLOGAN 


There were a few years during 
which Mr. Burpee worded the 
slogan thus: “Burpee’s Seeds 
Grow, and Are the Best that 
Grow.” “You will notice,” he 
said, “that that expression is 
free from the vulgarity of claim- 
ing that Burpee’s seeds are the 
best seeds. It only states that 
they are the best that can be 
grown.” But for many years 
now the slogan has been used 
in its simple, unequivocal form. 
After all, there is nothing further 
that one wants to know about 
seeds. 

And when all is said and done, 
that plain, unostentatious, and ap- 
parently commonplace slogan is 
quite typical of the Burpee busi- 
ness, and of the man who is its 
active head. There is very little 
of the spectacular, and absolutely 
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not a trace of the sensational, to 
be found in the selling methods 
of the concern. One who is used 
to the high-pressure system of 
running a business so as to make 
the market yield every last order 
it is possible to obtain, would 
doubtless feel that a good many 
opportunities were being over- 
looked. He probably would want 
to “key-up” the organization the 
first thing, and he probably would 


W. ATLEE BURPEE 


succeed in creating the atmosphere 
of feverish activity. But whether 
or not it would result in more 
actual business is another ques- 
tion. 

For be it known that Mr. Bur- 
pee is one mail-order man who 
does not believe in follow-up. For 
years he has advertised that his 
customers will not be troubled 
with follow-up literature, and it is 
literally true. 

“In this business,” says Mr. Bur- 





pee, “forced sales are like forced 
plants—you can raise them, but 
the natural growth is better. It 
is easy to over-persuade a man 
to buy a few packets of seeds, 
but it isn’t the seeds he really 
wants—it’s the product of the 


seeds. The price of the seeds is 
infinitesimal compared with the 
value of the expected crop. But 
suppose the crop doesn’t material- 
ize as he expects. Suppose he 

plants the seeds too 


perienced _ gardehers 
do), or that he puts 
them under an eaves- 
spout, or on the south 
side of a brick garage 
where they are never 
watered. Will he 
justly charge the crop 
failure to his own 
carelessness? No, he 
will blame the seeds- 
man who _ overper- 
suaded him to buy, 
Naturally enough, too, 
you must admit. 

“But, on the other 
hand, if he received 
only a_ straightfor- 
ward statement of 
what may reasonably 
be expected, from a 
house in which he has 
confidence, he is more 
apt to conclude that 
the trouble was at his 
end of the line. In 
other words, if he 
has been sold partly 
against his will, he 
will be resentful, 
while if he has 
sold himself, so to 
speak, we are likely 
to hear from him 
again.” 

In the present writer’s opinion, 
you have there the whole selling 
philosophy of the Burpee business. 
It certainly doesn’t harmonize 
with many of the most modern 
ideas; it would spell stark ruin 
for the manufacturer of washing- 
machines and _ typewriters; it 
wouldn’t do for a dealer proposi- 
tion. But Mr. Burpee has made 
a conspicuous success with it, and 
if the resulting good will of thou- 
sands of consumers was slow in 


deep (as most inex- . 
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the building, it is just that much 
the harder for competitors to tear 
it down. 

So it practically comes down 
to this, as Mr. Burpee puts it: 
“The catalogue must sell the 
goods.” The catalogue is a 
mighty important item in any 
mail-order business, but it is par- 
ticularly important here because 
it has borne practically the whole 
burden of making sales. So im- 
portant is “The Silent Salesman,” 
as the Burpee catalogue is called, 
that Mr. Burpee has always writ- 
ten the text himself, and the de- 
scriptions of the 6,000 odd varie- 
ties contained therein are exclu- 
sively his own. 

When this interview took place 
at his home in Fordhook Farms, 
the most conspicuous objects on 
Mr. Burpee’s desk were the latest 
copy of Printers’ Ink and a pile 
of page lay-outs for the 1916 cat- 
alogue. That was the 21st of May, 
and the buying season will not 
begin until December. Subordi- 
nates are permitted to work up 
suggestions for the catalogue 
cbvers, the color illustrations, etc., 
but when it comes to the actual 
description of the goods, the guid- 
ing hand of the founder and head 
of the business takes absolute 
charge. It isn’t a question of 
QO. K.ing what somebody else has 
written from more or less imper- 
fect knowledge. It is a matter 
of going over personally the whole 
body of text each year, and mak- 
ing a thorough revision of the de- 
scriptive matter. So dependent is 
the business upon the good will 
of the ultimate consumer, that 
Mr. Burpee has been unwilling to 
entrust the catalogue work to any 
other hands. 


NAMES WHICH CANNOT BE _ PRO- 
TECTED 


As a matter of fact that good- 
will value of his name and trade- 
mark is almost the only perma- 
nent asset which the mail-order 
seedsman can rely upon. He can- 
not even protect the new varieties 
which he originates and intro- 
duces. The manufacturer can se- 
cure patents to cover his inven- 
tions he can give trade-names to 
his designs which can be protected, 


he can keep his processes secret. 
But when the seedsman develops 
a new variety of vegetable or 
flower, it is exclusively his only 
so long as he controls the supply 
of the seed. Any competitor can 
buy the seed, plant it, and raise 
his own supply for future seasons. 
The originator cannot even pro- 
tect the name of the new variety, 
for his competitors are not offer- 
ing an imitation, but the genuine 
article. Be it said to the credit 
of the seed trade, however, that 
among the leading houses there is 
little or no disposition to com- 
pete unfairly in the matter of 
names. It is quite the usual thing 
to find due credit given in seed 
catalogues when a variety is fea- 
tured which was originated by a . 
competitor. 

Don’t get the idea, however, 
that the name is unimportant be- 
cause its exclusive use cannot be 
protected. The originator of the 
variety has the exclusive use of 
it for a year or two anyway, and 
there is always the chance that 
some competitor may think of a 
better name. Mr. Burpee, who 
has originated and _ introduced 
more new varieties than any other 
commercial seedsman, tells of 
several such instances. 

Thus it is apparent that the 
seedsman, in addition to the scien- 
tific work of producing improved 
varieties, has the task of giv- 
ing them names which will “stick”’ 
if he is to get the full value of 
his investment. Mr. Burpee has 
been remarkably successful in this 
respect. This year a special folder 
—“‘The Silent Salesman’s Assist- 
ant”—featuring seventy-six varie- 
ties which he had _ introduced, 
was sent to customers. of 
record who had not ordered for 
two years back. Among the sev- 
enty-six names are many varieties 
of vegetables which have become 
standardized in the trade, and are 
identified with Burpee even 
though credit may not be given 
in every case: such names as 
“Golden Bantam” for corn, “Way- 
ahead” for lettuce, “Blue Bantam” 
for peas, “Danish Roundhead” for 
cabbage, “Howling Mob” for corn, 
“Hailstone” for white radishes, 
etc., etc. Any, advertising man 
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who is interested in the psychology 
of trade-names can find plenty of 
material for study in the seed 
trade. The well-known “Rocky 
Ford” muskmelon was. first in- 
troduced by Mr. Burpee in 1881, 
under the name “Netted Gem.” It 
was popularly known by the latter 
name for many years, but the geo- 
graphical name finally took prece- 
dence because the melons were 
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of strain, and upwards of 15,006 
soil tests. These tests are made 
by counting out 100 seeds from 
the top, middle and bottom of con- 
tainers, planting them under 
known conditions, and taking co- 
pious notes on the resulting 
growth. Mr. Burpee is in close 
personal touch with all of this 
work, and the catalogue pages are 
written from positive data. When 

you read in the cata- 










prove all 


Sweet Peas 


ITH our five farms in Penn- 
WY sects ta Bey ot 
California, we have the lar- 

gest, most complete trial grounds, —to 
thongs.” Wewere the first in 
\ America to grow ‘‘SPENCERS,"’ 
and have today the choicest 

strains of these most magnifi- 


cent, gigantic, new waved 


weet Peas. Unlike seed gen 
‘erally sold, our Re-SELECTED 
STOCKS now come absolutely true 


to the superb “Spencer” type 


logue that eighty per 
cent of a certain va- 
riety of dahlia came 


@ j 
Q he pest “true to color’ at 


THE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fordhook, and _ that 
sixty per cent can be 
reasonably expected 
elsewhere, you may 
be quite certain that 
the first figure is rep- 
resented by actual ob- 
servation, and_ that 
the second is under- 
stated rather than ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Bur- 


Six Seperd “Spencers” 
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Ouw. charming tight lavender and Haren Lewis. bright orange-rese. 
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pee is his own vigil- 
ance committee, and 
an extremely effective 
one. 
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INQUIRIES. ACCOMPA- 
Six “Superfine” cers NIED BY ACTUAL 
a Wer 2p 00s, xpcemarnece ccencce armen ORDERS 


Inquiries for the 
” catalogue are secured 
J by advertising in up- 


cone regular packet each of Bunrts's Quarx Vic- 
.« | For Gs, Seen prenrose ftushed tesh ; Constance Ouven, wards of 700 publica- 


ech rose on cream BURPEE'S AURORA SPENCER. bright orange-saimon, Baked ;—Mas 
ADMORE edged 


and TEXKANT Spencer, deep beliotrope. tions . 
, 


BW Whethe: you order now oF aot, you should surely write for 


2 =| he Leading American Seed — for 1911 


magazines, 
women’s publications, 
farm papers and a 
long list of newspa- 
pers. The campaign 
begins in the early 














FULL-PAGE COPY IN NATURAL COLORS, FEATURING THE 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS 


grown in such large quantities 
around Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
It is easy to see how conditions 
such as are noted above combine 
to place a great responsibility upon 
the man who writes the seed cata- 
logue. And as stated, Mr. Burpee 
does not entrust that important 
work to any other hands. He 
must know his goods—and he 
does know them. . At Fordhook 
each year more than 7,000 trials 
are made for vitality and integrity 





fall, works up to full 
pages just before the 
height of the busy 
season, and gradually 
works down again to the mini- 
mum, Certain mediums which 
reach large growers are used 
the year ’round with copy which 
more nearly approaches what is 
generally known as “general pub- 
licity.” In the height of the sea- 
son many back ‘and inside covers 
are used, and many of the pages 
carry illustrations of flowers and 
vegetables in their natural color. 

During the season of 1915, more 
than a million catalogues were 
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READER INCLUSIVENESS 


Two hundred of the foremost clubs in America 
pay $5.00 a year for Town & Country and the list 
is Increasing yearly. Presumably these clubs have 
an average of 500 members each, or a total mem- 
bership of 100,000. Due to the society news and 
attractiveness of the illustrations few papers are 
more generally read or have a longer life in the club 
or in the home. 


Town & Country is generally represented in the 
library cars of through trains, on steamship lines and 
in the lounges of the leading American and European 
hotels. In fact among Americans of wealth and 
social prominence Town & Country is better known 
in an international sense than periodicals of ten times 
its circulation. 


If you were called upon to secure an appraisal of 
Fifth Avenue real estate the standard pursued would 
differ somewhat from that of appraising New Eng- 
land farm property. The difference is no less radical 
in the appraisement of periodical circulation. Do 
not judge Town & Country by the same standards 
that apply to publications of promiscuous circulation. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
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sent out to customers of record, 
and in response to inquiries re- 
ceived from the advertising. The 
catalogue is never sent promiscu- 
ously to lists of names. A large 
proportion of the inquiries were 
accompanied by an actual order 
for seeds, due to the plan devel- 
oped by Mr. Burpee many years 
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le to success, and of real 
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jor these books today A postcard will bri 





BURPEE BUILDINGS 


LATE COPY WHICH PLAYS UP THE SLOGAN AND THE GOOD- 


WILL ELEMENT 


ago of offering popular combina- 
tions of seeds at nominal prices 
in the advertising. The copy re- 
produced on page six shows how 
some of these combinations are 
featured. The sale of the combina- 
tion helps to pay the cost of get- 
ting the inquiry, and the catalogue 
is mailed at the same time with 
the order. It would not be fair 
to tell just what proportion of 







CONFIDENCE 


Is the one thing that makes 
,possible the commerce of the 
It is the greatest factor 
that enters into a purchase of 
seeds, because you are not buy- 
ing a finished pena but only the 


your mw patnmay be 






season's work with seeds of unknown 
When you buy eal Node 


ifs the Burpee Idea of 
ble.” This con- 
customers—combined with the efficient Burpee 

it the World's Greatest Mail-Order Seed Business. 


THE HOUSE.OF BURPEE 
cox! introduced more distinct, new varieties of vegetable and flower 
cultivation than have any three other 
erican firms, but never have we catalogued any one of these new 
all the exacting requirements of the Burpee 
This Burpee Standard is maintained by rigid tests at Ford- 
Most Complete Trial Grounds. 
These ee are made each year for the purpose of strengthening this 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1915 

Our Silent Salesman, is a bright new book of 182 pages. 

value to everyone who plants seeds either 

rket Gardeners should have 

for 1915. This is our wholesale price list for 

and the most complete catalog of its — ee Write 
bring 


Ww. ATLEE BURPEE & co., 
PHILADELPHIA 
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the catalogues mailed produce ac- 
tual, profitable orders, but it js 
large enough to make one’s mouth 


water. The size of the average 
order is between two and three 
dollars, a few orders being re- 


ceived for as little as five cents, 
and some running high into the 
hundreds of dollars—which rep- 
resents a good many 
seeds, it may be noted. 


A Post Card One thing will be 

ill Bring i 

nee noticed at once by any 
ToYou careful observer of 


the Burpee catalogue; 
it contains practically 
no directions for 
planting or cultiva- 
tion. ‘“There is a very 
good reason for that,” 
said Mr. Burpee. “In 
the first place, to give 
adequate directions 
would take up too 
much space, and the 
book would become 
quite unwieldy. In 
the second place, it is 
useless to send the 
woman who wants an 













of doubt & ri ° 
moved so far as a by human care, old-fashioned flower- 
_ The —_ many 





garden a complete 
treatise on the raising 
of muskmelons and 
sweet-corn. In the 
third place, it is im- 
portant for the grow- 
er to have the direc- 
tions at hand when he 
gets the seed, not 
merely when he or- 
ders it. So we offer, 
on the order-blank 
which accompanies 
the catalogue, a se- 
ries of forty leaflets 
on plant culture, any 
or all of which will be 
sent without charge 
if the customer re- 
quests. These leaflets 
are written in sufficient detail 
to give complete information on 
all points, from the preparation 
and fertilizing of the ground 
to the gathering of the crop. 
The customer who followed such 
brief directions as might be 
given in the catalogue, might have 
legitimate cause for dissatisfaction 
if the crop did not turn out right, 
but the directions in the leaflets 
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Planned and Manned 
For Results! 


W HILE attending the Advertising Convention at 
Chicago, visit the Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company. Here you will find a working organization 
—not a galaxy. 

A prominent advertiser, recently looking us over, 
said, “Your office reminds me of a big city daily just 
going to press.” ‘That, we believe, will be your im- 
pression. 

We are always “just going to press’-—always in 
thick of big Merchandising and Advertising things. 

We're always in the heart of new campaigns— 
analyzing propositions, investigating conditions, 
building forthcoming plans and copy to meet the 
changing conditions of the open market. 

It requires an unusual organization to handle the 
quality and quantity of fast-moving business that goes 
out of our office every day—to insure maximum re- 
sults from every advertising dollar spent. 

We have gone far to secure men who fit our pecu- 
liar requirements. The efficiency of every individual 
is multiplied by the strength of the whole—the 
definite personality of the Organization. 

We are planned and manned for results. 

Will you investigate this somewhat unusual agency 
and Nichols-Finn Service that gets the thing done? 


NICHOLS-FINN , 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
71 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 





“Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success”’ 
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are so complete that there is little 
room for failure under ordinary 
conditions. And on the other 
hand the customer who does not 
ask for information, but goes 
ahead on his own initiative, is not 
so likely to blame the seed house.” 

Furthermore, thousands of let- 
ters are received from customers 
each summer and fall, telling of 
their success or failure with cer- 
tain crops, and asking for advice 
on a multitude of different points. 
These letters are invited in the 
catalogue, and it is a genuine in- 
vitation, for they are all answered 
with all necessary details. “It en- 
tails a tremendous amount of cor- 
respondence,” said Mr. Burpee, 
“but we like it, and we keep the 
invitation standing. It gives us 
a great deal of pleasure to read 
of the success of our customers, 
and where a failure is recorded 
we can generally give advice which 
will lead to success another sea- 
son.” 

Three years ago a department 
was established which is devoted 
to children’s gardens—furnishing 
seeds of the regular quality in 
small packets at two cents apiece, 
and teaching the youngsters how 
to raise their little crops. Natur- 
ally such work is purely education- 
al now, since the department will 
hardly pay for its overhead, but 
it is establishing friendly relations 
with the coming generation of 
gardeners. Every feature of the 
Burpee business can be traced back 
to the good-will idea. 


A “BLANKET GUARANTEE” 


Now comes the question of 
guarantees. How can a_ house 
guarantee its product when so 
much depends upon the way in 
which it is handled by the cus- 
tomer? As a matter of fact, it 
cannot guarantee results, but it 
can and does replace seed which 
does not grow, or it refunds the 
full price paid if the growing sea- 
son is over. Here is the guaran- 
tee as worded by Mr. Burpee: 

“At Fordhook Farms all seeds 
are tested, but we hold fast to 
only that which is good. The 
field trials number fully 7,000, 
while more than 15,000 soil tests 
for vitality are made every year. 


The vitality can be proved easily 
before planting, but even an ex- 
pert examination would fail to 
show whether seeds were of a 
high-grade pedigree strain or the 
veriest rubbish, The fact that 
more planters order direct from 
us year after year than from any 
other firm in America should 
show Burpee’s Seeds That Grow 
have been found trustworthy. A 
mistake may occasionally occur 
(to err is human), while success 
depends largely upon conditions 
of soil and climate which are be- 
yond human control. Hence, no 
honest seedsman could assume 
responsibility for more than the 
price actually paid by the pur- 
chaser. It goes without saying 
that if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied yeu can have your money 
back any time within the year, for 
such is the guarantee that pro- 
tects all who plant seeds _pur- 
chased from Burpee, Philadel- 
phia.” 

That is the blanket guarantee 
which covers everything sent out 
—covers it thoroughly, one might 
add. While the writer was sitting 
in the Philadelphia offices talking 
to Advertising Manager Therkild- 
son, a letter came in from a man 
who mildly suggested that a mis- 
take had been made. He thought 
the house had sent him husks in- 
stead of seed, for he planted some 
of them and they didn’t come up. 

No wonder they didn’t. Mr. 


Customer had ordered dahlia, 


bulbs, and had received them 
packed in buckwheat chaff. Pre- 
sumably he had thrown the bulbs 
away and planted the chaff. 
Whose fault was it? Not the 
fault of the seed house, surely, 
yet Mr. Customer received a new 
set of bulbs, and a careful letter 
of explanation. That is the set- 
tled policy of handling complaints; 
on the theory that if a man is in- 
terested enough to complain he 
is worth cultivating. A complain- 
ing customer is seldom a lost cus- 
tomer, but the man who says 
nothing about his dissatisfaction 
may buy somewhere else another 
year. 

It all comes back in the end to 
one central idea—getting the cus- 
tomer’s good will, and keeping it 
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can become gigantic nor small, 
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by making a friend of him. Mr. 
Burpee holds fast to those things 
which have proved their useful- 
ness, and is not inclined to try 
experiments which may be re- 
garded unfavorably by those who 
have dealt with the house for 
years. “I hope you will never 
change the size or form of Print- 
ERS’ Ink,” he said. “It would be 
like changing the face of an old 
friend. When most of the big 
seed houses adopted the large- 
size catalogue page and half-tone 
illustrations, I kept our ‘Silent 
Salesman’ in the old familiar 
shape. There is a certain friend- 
liness and trustworthiness in the 
familiar size and the wood-cuts, 
which might be lost in shiny pa- 
per and too-brilliant half-tones. 
The grower can slip the ‘Silent 
Salesman’ into his pocket, and 
take it right down into the field 
with him. The ‘dressed-up’ cata- 
logue can’t be carried without 
folding, which makes a_ very 
bulky and inconvenient proposi- 
tion. But most important of all, 
our catalogue bears the face of a 
friend, in which our customers 
have confidence. That confidence 
is the one thing we are willing to 
go to any amount of trouble to 
protect and defend.” 


Indirectly, This Should Sell 
Electric Current 


The New York Edison Company has 
had on display recently a display of 
electric lamps, loaned by various manu- 
facturers for the purpose. The electric 
company does not sell lamps, but any 
orders received during the exhibit were 
transferred to the manufacturers. 

Invitations were issued by means of 
a mailing card and newspaper advertis- 
ing. The display was opened with a 
special reception to the co-operating 
manufacturers, and the names of the 
latter appeared both in the folder and 
newspaper copy. 

After the first of the advertising was 
run in the papers and the circular had 
been sent out to selected lists, so many 
persons called to inspect the lamps that 
it was decided to extend the exhibition 
beyond the period originally intended. 


R. M. Fleming Joins Sweeper 
Company 


R. M. Fleming has recently joined 
the sales organizatién of the National 
Sweeper Company, of Torrington, Conn., 
having resigned as advertising manager 
of the Wm. T. Hart onpuy. at 
Piqua, O., to take up his new work. 





President Woodhead on Ex- 
position Advertising 


“The Panama-California Exposition, 
here in San Diego, is the first exposi- 
tion in the world to use legitimate, in- 
telligent methods of advertising to bring 
people to its doors, and it has won 
out in the face of difficult conditions,” 
Thus said William Woodhead, president 
of the A. A. C, of W., before the mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Men’s Association, who went in a body 
to San Diego at the conclusion of the 
Los Angeles convention. 

“There will never be another expo- 
sition held in this gong he assert- 
ed, “which will not use legitimate ad- 
vertising to bring people to see it. The 
Panama-Pacific has made the error of 
using the old, time-worn methods of 
free poe: If you want people to 
attend your exposition you must tell 
them the reasons it is worth attending, 
and tell them in the direct, forceful, 
emphatic way that is only possible when 
you buy your space and fill it with your 
own copy.” 

Incidentally, according to Mr. Wood- 
head, the advertising of the San Diego 
Exposition has been an object lesson in 
“‘what the people want.” The style of 
copy used, which emphasized the charm 
and glamour of the buildings, with their 
Spanish atmosphere, has proved to be 
exactly what people were looking for. 


“The whole Pacific Coast must profit 
by this lesson,” said Mr. Woodhead. 
“People don’t want statistics about 


California; they want to learn of the 
romance of this most romantic country. 
Every old mission in the West should 
be restored most carefully; and tourists 
should be shown first the things they 
most want to see—the relics of the old 
West. Then the agricultural possibili- 
~~ of the country can be disclosed to 
them.” 


Quoin Club Trophies 

The Quoin Club, the National Peri- 
odical Association, announces nine silver 
trophies for the best window displays 
of nationally advertised merchandise in 
Chicago, during Convention Week. In- 
vitations have been sent to 2,000 mer- 
chants in Chicago, and an 800-line news- 
paper announcement has been made. 
The merchants are asked to prepare dis- 
plays of at least three nationally adver- 
tised lines of merchandise. indows 
are to be photographed, and photographs 
will be submitted to a committee of 
judges at the Quoin Club’s office in 
Chicago. The prizes are to be awarded 
Thursday afternoon during the conven- 
tion. They are now on exhibition in 
the windows of Spaulding & Co., in 
Chicago. 


R. Wentworth Floyd Joins 
Bayer-Stroud 


R. Wentworth Floyd has joined the 
Bayer-Stroud Corporation, New York, 
in an executive capacity. Mr. Floyd 
was formerly of the Woman’s World, 


and prior to that with the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company. 
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A Market 


For 37,199,000 Cakes of Soap and 
Millions of Other Articles for 


Cleaning Purposes. 


Consider the Purchasing Power of 357,689 people who buy 
“The Philadelphia Bulletin” every day and the members of their 
families who make the total readers 1,073,067.* 


Take washing or laundry soap for example: say two 
cakes per week, per home, or 104 cakes per year, per 
home—and you have 37,199,656 cakes consumed by 
‘*Bulletin’’ Homes every year in Philadelphia. 


These “Bulletin” homes will also consume—just for wash- 
ing and cleaning purposes about — _ 


2,000 000 Bottles of Ammonia. 
178,000 Carpet Sweepers. 
1,430,000 Brooms. 
357,000 Old or New Style Mops. 
9,942,000 Packages of Washing or Cleaning Powders. 
357,000 Bottles of Furniture Polish. 
89,000 Wringers. 
89,000 Washing Machines. 
1,788,000 Cakes of Scouring Soap. 
1,430,000"Bottles or Packages of Bluing. 


As a manufacturer producing and selling these home clean- 
ing commodities, you can probably estimate what any or all of 
these items total in dollars and cents. You can appreciate the 
opportunity of being able to place the good points of the articles 
you manufacture or sell before the purchasing heads of these 
* Bulletin” homes in Philadelphia—but you'll never know the 
results in INCREASED SALES until you have done so not once, 
but week after week for a year—then you'll never stop. 


*‘How Ivins Did it’? —A booklet every manufacturer 
and agent should read, will be mailed upon request. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


*This allows only 3 persons to each family, whereas the U. S. 
Government Census Statistics give 4.7 persons to each family in 
the United States. 


Philadelphia, June 12th, 1915. (All rights reserved ) 
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The newsstand sale of Hearst’s 
Magazine, June issue, exceeded 
that of May by 36,000 copies, 
The edition was exhausted within 
a few days after publication, and — 
for this reason more than 5,000 
direct subscriptions to begin with 
the June issue cannot be started 
until July. 


The newsstand order for July exceeds the 
order for the February issue (the last in 
standard size). by 88,000 copies. 

The following cards from a few inde- 
pendent dealers indicate the tremendous de- 
mand for Hearst’s: 


June 3, 1915. 
‘We have ordered 800 extra copies.” 
UNITED NEws Co., Philadelphia. 


“To date, June 3rd, we have ordered 125 
extra copies.” 
R. BRINSER, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“We increased 200 on our regular order, 
and wired for 150 more.” ; 
DE Wo F News Co., Indianapolis. 


“Last month’s order (May) 800, this 
month (June) 1600.” 
BARON & MOLASKY, St. Louis. 


“We received an increase of 475 copies 
over last month, and will sell out.” , 
J. L. Morz News Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SARTRE RARELIE ME SEL A EELELEITE 
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“Sold entire order in four days and re- 
ordered.” 
R. J. REYNOLDS, Anderson, Ind. 


‘Never heard of a magazine selling so 
fast.” 
BROCKTON NEws Co., Brockton, Mass. 


“Sold out, reordered 150. There has not 
been a Hearst's Magazine on the news- 
stands for several days.” 

O. D. EHLERS, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘“‘Fine—I have no more copies.” 
M. R. BARKSTON, New Orleans, La. 


“Have only 3 left. We have made an in- 
crease of 50% on our July order.” 
Kry West NEws Co., Key West, Fla. 


These are but a few of the reports re- 
ceived from dealers the country over. The 
balance are on file in our office and subject 
to inspection by any advertiser. 


The increase in Hearst’s circulation has 
only begun. No magazine which maintains 
the “all-star” standard that Hearst’s does 
can fail to increase its sales tremendously. 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


‘119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Agency Salvation 


More advertising would be done, 


more of it would be much better 
done, if real advertising agencies had the 
final word. There would be more cold- 
blooded weighing of media; equally so, 
there would be fewer mistakes made. 


Why? Well, the agency of today has so much com- 
petition that it just has to make good to hold its 
accounts. Consequently, no agency is willingly tak- 
ing any chances on media, for getting results from an 
appropriation is the best-known method of holding 
clients. 


On the other hand, some advertisers feel (or say they 
do) that it is their money and that they should be 
allowed to gamble on their own selections and prefer- 
ences as to media. But in any event, the agency 
suffers—for it is human nature for the advertiser to 
blame somebody else for his own errors of judgment. 


For its own salvation the agency, therefore, wants to be certain 
that the advertiser uses only such media as are known to 
give results consistently—which is where The Farm Journal 
comes in. 


Resultful, dependable, consistent, economical—these four adjec- 
tives are, we believe, regularly used to describe The Farm Journal 
by those who know us best. 


July 5th is closing date for the August issue of the one national 
farm paper of large circulation among real country folks. For 
details, consult THE Farm JourNAL, Philadelphia. 








Giving the Letter a Running Start 


Methods of Herbert Shivers, Cyrus Curtis, Phillip Lennen, R. W. Jones, 
J. Harry Schoneberger and Others 


By Cameron McPherson 


HE death in May of Herbert 

D. Shivers, Philadelphia's 
mail-order cigar dealer, removes 
a man whose business bears evi- 
dence of his ability as a letter 
strategist. The letters which went 
out over his signature were usu- 
ally worthy of study. Not only 
did they reveal a rare knowledge 
of men, as typified in the Shivers 
“Smoke ten cigars on me” offer, 
but the writer seemed to have a 
knack of “selling” the letter to 
you in the first few lines, some- 
thing easier said than done. 

Last March Mr. Shivers sent 
me one of his annual letters, 
which was mailed to a list of 30,- 
000 men. It had just such a 
“running” start; the first few 
paragraphs simply compelled read- 
ing and, what was most important, 
put you in a sympathetic frame of 
mind as you read. Unlike so 
many letters that drift in, it didn’t 
make the mistake of upbraiding 
you for not buying any of his 
cigars since last year, or remind- 
ing you that you had not answered 
any of his previous letters. Neither 
did it make any pretense at fa- 
miliarity, as so many mail-order 
letters do. It simply did what 
any good salesman would do un- 
der like conditions—attempt to 
visualize the difficulty that con- 
fronts him in getting your busi- 
ness by putting you in his shoes. 
It follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Suppose you had to make thirty 
thousand men stop buying cigars from 
the stores and places they usually 
patronized and buy them from you, by 
the box? 

Suppose in addition to this, most of 
the thirty thousand lived in cities far 
distant from yours. 

How would you go about permanently 
winning their business? There is really 
only one thing you or any one else could 
do. That is to offer—ete. 


Doesn’t that get your interest? 
Even now you are wondering 
what that “only thing’ is. If 
the rest of the letter were printed 


you would read it through to the 
7 


end. And as you read you would 
become more and more favorably 
disposed toward his proposition. 
He would have your sympathy, 
and sympathy, you know, is half 
the battle in selling. It is a good 
start, because it puts the reader 
in a favorable frame of mind right 
from the word “go.” 

Unfortunately for us, we can’t 
all be a Shivers. There is a good 
deal of a knack about writing 
such letters day in and day out, 
but there are, however, certain 
accepted . principles which can be 
applied in passing to the sales- 
letters which come to the desk 
for O. K. so as to make sure 
that they will not go out handi- 
capped by a false start. 


FINE WORDS DON’T MAKE FINE BE- 
GINNINGS 


In the first place, one should 
remember when reading letter 
“copy” that the opening of the 
letter corresponds exactly to a 
salesman’s approach. It has to 
sell the letter, just as the first 
few words that the salesman 
speaks have to sell him as a sales- 
man. High-flown language will 
not do it. A jarring approach 
will kill the best proposition man 
or letter ever sold. As in per- 
sonal selling, the tone and attitude 
are fully as important as the ac- 
tual words used. 

This seems almost too obvious 
to mention, yet I dare say that 
three out of every five letters that 
go out start off offensively. By 
that I mean the “tone” of the 
opening is either antagonizing or 
declaratory. Both, while often 
successful, should be avoided and 
care used to see that the first few 
lines of the letter do not attempt 
to “tell the man something” in a 
pert way. The same object can be 
obtained by putting the informa- 
tion as a question which not 
only neutralizes any “holier- 
than-thou” atmosphere, but will 
also start the recipient thinking. 
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Most young salesmen and young 
correspondents make this mistake 
of talking as though they knew 
more than the person addressed. 
Perhaps they do, but it is not 
diplomatic to air your superior 
knowledge in your approach, No 
one likes a man who “thinks he 
is somebody.” I had this quite 
forcefully impressed upon me 
some years ago when selling ad- 
vertising space in New York. I 
had been instructed to go down 
and “pick up a contract” from E. 
D. Gibbs, who was then sales man- 
ager of the Ketterlinus Lithogra- 
phing Company, having taken the 
position after many years experi- 
ence in training salesmen for the 
Nationa] Cash Register Company. 

In due time I called upon Mr. 
Gibbs, approaching him in this 


way: 

“I don’t know whether it has 
ever occurred to you, Mr. Gibbs, 
before—but your company is los- 
ing at least $5,000 a year by not 
putting on your sales 
force.” Then I lunged into a 
carefully thought-out canvass. 

But I didn’t get very far, for 
my prospect looked up from his 
mail and, without a word, pulled 
a notebook out from one of the 
drawers in his desk. As I talked 
he began writing. Naturally, I 
slowed up, not wishing to come 
to the climax of my canvass un- 
less I had his full attention. No- 
ticing this, Mr. Gibbs, in his po- 
litest tones, interposed: 

“Keep right on, Mr. McPherson, 
I just wanted to get that skilful 
approach of yours down before I 
forgot it—you know, I am writing 
a book on ‘Approaches I Have 
Met.’ ” 

This was my last offense. After 
that I took pains to make the ap- 
proach natural, and to plan it so 
that the prospect would have no 
reason to either feel offended or 
amused. 





AN APPROACH WITH A KICK-BACK 


To show you how easy it is to 
offend some people by failure to 
take the raw edges off the open- 
ing “tone” I might relate a con- 
versation which I had not long 
ago with one of the buyers for 
John V. Farwell Company, the 


big Chicago wholesale house. I 
dropped in to see him one Mon- 
day morning, and, as usually hap- 
pens, the conversation soon swung 
around to sales-letters, 

“If there is any one thing that 
gets my ‘goat,’” exploded the 
buyer, “it is these half-baked let- 
ters from advertising men who 
want to tell us how to run our 
business. If they knew about a 
quarter as much as they evidently 
think they do, they would be in 
business instead of writing such 
stuff as this,” and he reached into 
the waste-paper basket beside the 
desk and drew out a letter from 
an Eastern underwear house. It 
started out like this: 

Dear Sir: 

The jobber who sells a necessity of 
life widely advertised at a definite price 
insures his business ‘against the fluctua- 
tions of the times. 

For the sake of argument I 
said that there was nothing about 
the letter, so far as I could see, 
that was not in accordance to 
fact. More to get him started 
talking than anything else, I even 
suggested that there was a lot of 
truth in it. 

“Truth!” he came back, “who 
is talking about  ‘truth’?—it’s a 
lot of dribble. There is your 
advertising man: standing up in 
a pulpit preaching us sermons 
about the ‘fluctuations of the 
times’ when we don’t give a hoot 
about what he thinks. What we 
want is a description of his goods 
and his best prices, not advice 
how to run our business.” 

And from a buyer’s point of 
view he was right, of course. He 
is paid to make a showing in his 
lines, and all that interests him 
is better goods at a lower price. 
Had the underwear advertiser 
framed his approach to fit that 
condition, instead of talking about 
“insuring a business” which the 
prospect had no direct financial 
interest in, he would have quite 
likely had an opportunity to send 
samples. 

Contrast to this start the “ap- 
proach” used in a recent letter 
sent out by the Joseph & Feiss 
Company, makers of Clothcraft 
Clothing : 


Dear Sir: 
Will you kindly read the marked 
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portion of the enclosed booklet? We 
believe it will interest you because— 
etc. 


There is. no possible way of 
taking this up the’ wrong way. 
Yet the stratagem is deeper than 
it seems, for the prospect will 
quite probably do as the letter 
suggests, and find that the para- 
graph which the clothier has 
marked is the heart of an inter- 
esting discussion. Being human, 
the dealer becomes interested, and 
before he knows it he has started 
in at the beginning of the book 
and read it from cover to cover! 


SOME PEOPLE FALL FOR AN ARGU- 


MENT 


The same sort of strategy lies 
behind the openings used in its 
letters by the Robischon & Peck- 
ham Company, advertiser of Duo- 
fold Underwear. R. W. Jones, 
the secretary of the company, told 
me in New York not long ago 
how he hit upon the idea of get- 
ting favorable interest by using 
bombastic openings, 

“Like a good many of our best 
ideas,” explained Mr. Jones, “it 
came from one of the salesmen, 
aman who ‘makes’ Western Penn- 
sylvania. This chap was a fiend 
for writing reports as long as 
your arm. He would get every- 
thing into them you could think 
of, even a description of the sce- 
nery. After a while it got so 
that I never read his reports at 
all, but passed them along to one 
of the boys in the department te 
check up and post. 

“It didn’t take him long, how- 
ever, to discover that his literary 
masterpieces were not being read. 
Salesman-like, he began to hunt 
around for some way for getting 
them read, and finally hit upon 
the plan of starting off with a 
very revolutionary statement, 
usually in direct opposition to my 
personal views. And it worked; 
so well, in fact, that when I 
finally discovered that I was an 
innocent victim I decided it would 
work equally well on the other 
fellow—those whom I wanted to 
read my letters, but couldn’t get. 

“Naturally, my first thought was 
of the department-store buyers in 
the larger-sized cities, who are 
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the hardest nuts we have to crack. 
I got busy and found out what 
their pet theories were about the 
underwear situation, and then 
started out to shoot them full of 
holes. Here was the start I used 
on one letter, for example: 

Dear Sir: 

Has it ever occurred to you that flat- 
surface underwear is becoming a back 
number? During the last year no new 
factories have started up, and in_the 
last eight years 43 factories have failed! 

And this opening started some- 
thing, too, for Mr. Jones told me 
that the letter sold sixty-six out 
of a list of 1,000 stores—Wwhich 
you will admit is a wholesome 
batting average for department 
stores. 


HOW MR. CURTIS WOULD DO IT 


The most effective starts are 
quite frequently to be found 
buried in the meat of the letter, 
in which case they should be 
fished out and put up in the-front 
where they belong. Editing a let- 
ter or ad into shape is the way 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, saves 
ideas from going to seed. Letters 
so edited are generally much 
stronger, as they do away with 
wearisome introductions and jump 
right into the middle of the argu- 
ment, which is very desirable, as 
any editor will tell you. 

‘As a general rule, however, the 
man who edits the letter will have 
to add a whole new opening to 
speed up the letter materially. If 
you can give it a twist which 
will make it seem as though you 
are sympathizing with the reader 
in his troubles, the effectiveness 
will be materially enhanced. This 
is a pet scheme of Phillip W. 
Lennen, of the Royal Tailors, and 
for getting under a dealer’s “skin” 
there is nothing to equal it. If 
you don't believe it, try it on the 
corner druggist. There is noth- 
ing so close to a man as his trou- 
bles, and he is never too busy or 
too tired to talk about them and 
so he wouldn't be to think about 
them. 

Take, for example, this ap- 
proach, used by J. Harry Schone- 
berger, manager of the Crawford 
Chair Company. It follows close- 
ly to Mr. Lennen’s idea, playing 
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on the trouble chord without get- 
ting too far away from the propo- 
sition : 

Dear Sir: 


You order goods and make promises 
for delivery based on the manufacturer’s 
ge of delivery. That day comes— 

ut the goods don’t! 

You write and get another promise— 
and another disappointment. You write 
again—and well, by that time you are 
considered the biggest liar in the whole 
state. ‘“Unreliability” is stamped two 
inches deep under the hide of that 
customer, and the resolution to shun 
your store is inherited by the next two 
generations. 


What dealer is there living who 
can start to read such a letter 


without saying to himself: “By 
golly, that fellow’s right’? He 
fully agrees that he is much 


abused, and, human-like, reads on, 
hungry for sympathy. He is in 
. excellent frame of mind to 
sell. 


KNOW YOUR CORRESPONDENTS 


I could go on for pages, but 
generalities are dangerous, almost 
as dangerous and often as foolish 
as criticisms. As a matter of fact, 
each letter requires its own pe- 
culiar approach, just as a sales- 
man must vary his opening words 
to suit the type and humor of the 
man. before him.. There are no 
hard and fast rules; no set prin- 
ciples that are guaranteed to work 
because they have been taken from 
the experience of 537 successful 
concerns. Getting a running start 
on your letters is simply a matter 
of knowing human nature and how 
a man’s mind will work. 

This being the case, I know of 
nothing better to suggest than that 
you have the men who write your 
letters make it a practice of try- 
ing out their approaches person- 
ally before they use them in a 
letter. A copywriter for one of 
the big Chicago agencies works 
along this line, and even goes so 
far as to make a trip to outlying 
towns to get the point of view 
of the small-town dealer. It is 
surprising how foolisk an appar- 
ently brilliant start will look after 
you have tried it on Hiram Snod- 
grass, who keeps the general store 
out in Hayville! It is a great 
tonic for dyspeptic and in-grown 
letter ideas. 


Objectionable Advertising on 
Trial 

The mock trial of “Objectionable Ad- 
vertising” at the Chicago Convention on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 23, will be 
an interesting feature. 

The accused will be charged with the 
crime of defrauding honest business, 
Many advertising mer have been sum- 
moned as witnesses and a venire of 
jurymen will be drawn from the dele- 
gates attending the convention. 

Walter B. Cherry, of the Merrell- 
Soule ro. and vice-president of 
the A. A. C. of W., will sit as judge. 

Merles Sidener, chairman of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, will act as 
the prosecuting attorney. 

Harry D. Robbins, the first chairman 
of the National Vigilance Committee, 
will be the prosecuting “expert” witness. 

James Keeley, of the Chicago Herald, 
and William Ge Field, of the Chicago 
Tribune, as “character witnesses,’ will 
testify to the bad reputation of “‘Objec- 
tionable Advertising,” and _ will tell 
why they do not allow it in their papers. 

President Woodhead and Herbert S. 
Houston will testify to the advantages 
that have accrued to business by the 
movement against “Objectionable Ad- 


vertising.”’ 
Richard Waldo, of the New York 
Tribune, and E, L. Clifford, of the 
ranean, oy Journal, will testify to the 
financial gains which have come to their 
papers by the banishment of “‘Objection- 
able Advertising.” : 
Representatives of The Emporium, 
San Francisco; Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago; William Filene Sons & Co., of 
3oston; Bloomingdale’s, of New York; 
Wanamaker’s, of New York and _ Phila- 
delphia, and L. S. Ayres, of Indianapo- 
lis, have been summoned to tell the 
result of their policy of keeping “Ob- 
jectionable Advertising” at arm’s length. 


Appointments by Condé Nast 


Condé Nast, publisher of Vogue, Van- 
ity Fair and Le Costume Royal, has ap- 
pointed George von Utassy, who re- 
cently joined the company, manager of 
the several publications. Barrett An- 
drews, advertising manager, has been 
elected vice-president of the company. 
Seymour Eaton will have charge of the 
department of publicity and E. M. Alex- 
ander, formerly advertising manager of 
Harper's Bazar, will be general man- 
ager of Le Costume Royal. William 
Osgood and Ralph Blanchard have been 
appointed Eastern advertising managers 
Ph amas Fair and Vogue, respect- 
ively. 


Advertising Feltman’s Restau- 
rant at Coney Island 


Leslie C. Stratton, advertising man- 
ager of Feltman’s, Coney Island, has 
prepared a series of advertisements 
which will be placed in New York and 
Brooklyn publications through Carney 
& Kerr, Inc. 
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The Engineering 
and Mining Jour- 
nal, established 1866 
—the metal mining 
paper—goes to mine 
managers, superin- 
tendents, mine own- 
ers, mining engi- 
neers and metallur- 
gists, 10,000. 


Engineering News, 
established 1874— 
the engineering-con- 
tracting paper. Pre- 
eminent in this field 
—the largest circu- 
lation at almost dou- 
ble the subscription 
price of any other 
paper, 22,000. 


American Machin- 
ist, established 1877 
—the machinery con- 
struction paper—in- 
ternational in scope, 
published weekly 
here, weekly in 
Great Britain, bi- 
weekly in Germany, 
24,000. 


Power, established 
1880. It goes to the 
men who run the 
power plants. The 
only weekly in the 
field, 30,000. 


Coal Age, 1911. 
Only established 
four years and al- 
ready the leading 
paper in the coal- 
mining field, 10,000. 


All Members 
of the 
Ay B.C, 
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The Technical 


Paper is a Tool 
for its 


Reader’s Use 


Just as much of a tool as 
a transit is to an engineer. 


Not published for his en- 
tertainment, nor for his 
amusement, nor for his 
edification; the technical 
paper serves just one pur- 
pose. ‘That is an impor- 
tant one. 


Tt tells him how to accom- 
plish results cheaper or 
better. 


The advertising in such a 
paper is, necessarily, of 
somewhat the same pur- 
pose as the editorial policy. 
It, too, tells him how to 
effect results cheaper or 
better. 


Have you a product which 
“belongs”? 


Hill Publishing Co. 
10th Ave. at 36th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


had palled on him. So he slipped 
away by himself to have an enter- 
taining session with his Yankee 
ingenuity. The result was the 
Colt revolver—and all the nations 
of the world united in bowing 
down to Samuel Colt—and then 
divided to use one another for 
targets in the legitimate consump- 
tion of Colt firearms. So Gatling 
guns, rifles, revolvers, the bristling 
implements of war, are now made 
in a peaceful Connecticut town 
and then bustled away to fight the 
decisive battles of all nations. 

There’s nothing specially won- 
derful about the making of cotton 
thread—until you stop to think 
how much intelligence and pa- 
tience and skill is required to pick, 
unravel, draw, comb, rove, spin, 
twist, wash, bleach, dye, spool, 
label and box 3,000 acres of Sea 
Island Cotton yearly. It takes 
about 30,000,000 miles of thread to 
keep the American  people’s 
clothes in condition for public ap- 
pearance for a year. Yes, thirty 
million. And close on to a third 
of that comes from the Williman- 
tic Linen Company, up in Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut. They make 
28,000 miles of it every day, in 
5,000 varieties and 300 colors. Of 
course, it is the greatest corpora- 
tion of its kind in America—or it 
wouldn’t be in Connecticut. 

And pins. The earth opens up 
and swallows ten billion of them 
just on our side of the Atlantic 
every year. Most of these come 
from Connecticut, too. The very 
first American pin manufacturing 
that ever showed a pin’s worth of 
profit or stability was in Con- 
necticut. In Connecticut—up in 
Waterbury—there is a pin con- 
cern displaying its Initiative and 
forehandedness right now by us- 
ing advertising space to exploit its 
uncommon “common” pins and 
safety pins under trade-marked 
names. 

The first man that ever had his 
house insured lived in Connecti- 
cut. The date was 1794 and the 
place was Hartford. Some years 


‘ (Continued 





later the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company organized with two ex- 
pense items—$300 a year for a 
secretary and $30 a year for fire- 
wood. To-day they carry risks 
exceeding one billion dollars and 
Hartford is the leading fire in- 
surance city of the United States, 
The first accident insurance 
policy was written for a Hartford 
man, also. The policy was for 
$5,000 and protected its holder 
from accident between the post- 
office and his home. The premium 
was two cents. But it was a begin- 
ning; somebody had the Initiative 
to be first, and the great Trav- 
eler’s Insurance Company is’ the 
oak that small acorn sprouted. 


Initiative—somebody to start 
something. That’s all it needs and 
the whole world sits up and wags 
its tail and yaps for it—after it 
becomes known. And that’s an- 
other story—“after it becomes 
known.” 

Connecticut has developed her 
Initiative biceps through practic- 
ing publicity as much as through 
production. All the world and 
his brother knows Connecticut 
and gives thanks for her. 

Take clocks, for instance. 
Clocks are as much a matter of 
course as suspenders or sausage. 
But it took some Initiative to get 
that first clock up on the kitchen 
shelf and get it going. Eli Terry 
did his part and then the Yankee 
pack peddler took up the theme 
where he left off. He was indig- 
enous to the Connecticut soil 
and his department was distribu- 
tion, also transportation. He fig- 
ured largely in both; in fact, the 
Yankee pack peddler’s lank, lean, 
loose-jointed legs seem to have 
set the longitudinal limits for all 
distribution problems in those 
days. 

Then along came Seth Thomas 
and found out the right way to 
produce clocks. Not only grand- 
father’s clocks and Colonial clocks 
and common everyday clocks, but 
tower clocks. After a hundred 





years of producing exceptionally 
on page 23) 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 


good clocks, the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company found that was 
only half the battle. So they cele- 
brated their hundredth anniver- 
sary by—advertising—and brought 
their account down to us close un- 
der the shadow of one of their 
own famous tower clocks in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Now there are 
Seth Thomas Tower Clocks in 
East India, Peru, Greece, Hawaii 
—even the Chink listens for the 
boom of the Seth Thomas Tower 
Clock in the square to know when 
to get up and braid his pig-tail 
for another day. 

Is this “sordid commercialism” 
that they raise such a hue and cry 
about? Not according to our 
Webster. It is romance of the 
purest dye and Connecticut has 
oodles of it. 

If publicity hadn’t spelled the 
second half of Connecticut In- 
itiative, what would it have ben- 
efted the International Silver 
Company to make silver plate so 
good that it couldn’t be better? 
They made it (Connecticut was 
the first State in the Union to 
have successful silversmiths ply- 
ing their trade), then they adver- 
tised it. Consequently, 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silver Plate is a household 
word in every nook and corner of 
the country. And “greatest in the 
world” is the particular leaf the 
International Silver Company has 
added to Connecticut’s laurels. 


Our great-grandmothers had 
a liking for pompous, impos- 
ing costumes of gros-grain silks, 
so they ‘say. That gave the 
Brothers Cheney their opportun- 
ity to show the world what silk 
manufacturing was like when sci- 
ence was applied. Initiative plus 
Publicity have placed the best 


ee 
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silks in the world in every con- 
venient market in this country— 
and brought the world’s silk rec- 
ord to the Cheney Brothers’ door. 


Connecticut is full of intelligent, 
cultured, interesting people. She 
has more college students in pro- 
portion to her population than any 
other State flying Uncle Sam’s 
flag. Yes, and she has so many 
schools and colleges that, after we 
got the first thirty-two on our list 
of clients, we lost count. Right 
here we would like to dictate a 
note to the court stenographer to 
the effect that the results of ad- 
vertising for those thirty-two 
schools have been so satisfactory 
to all concerned that we're out 
after thirty-two more of the same 
brand. “Old Eli” with her 3,000 
strong, and the new Connecticut 
College for Women both have a 
story to tell that would get the 
advertising pages read to good 
purpose. Loomis Institute, which 
was one of our late comers, has 
proven a comer in every sense of 
the word, 


Connecticut or Advertising— 
which is our theme? You can’t 
separate them. Advertising has 
made Connecticut known to all the 
world, and, in proportion to her 
size, she boasts more signal’ ad- 
vertising successes than any other 
State. 


How much have we had to do 
with the advertising of these Con- 
necticut successes? Put it up to 
the Colt Firearms Company, or 
the Cheney Brothers, or the In- 
ternational Silver Company, or 
Manning Bowman, or—but the 
list is too long. All this informa- 
tion is on file for reference at the 
pleasure of those interested. 


SON 


PHILAPVEL FRiaAa 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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Leslie’s page rate will remain 
$1260, although we guarantee 
that the pages will have 50,000 
more circulation. 


Instead of advancing our page rate 
one-seventh to compensate for our in- 
crease of guaranteed circulation from 
350,000 to 400,000 (Sept. 1), we are 
reducing the size of the page one- 
seventh, from 800 lines to 680. This is 
in accordance with the desire of the 
leading advertisers for a standardized 
size of page for the leading periodicals. 


We make these changes as a result of 
the most prosperous period of our his- 
tory, and as assurance of increased pros- 
perity in the future. 


We celebrate our 60th anniversary 
this year with the largest circulation 
and the largest volume of advertising 
we have ever enjoyed. And both are 
steadily increasing. 


The $2 rate is now in effect for Sept. 1 on; but 
the $1.75 rate continues for the summer months. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Le slie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Boston New York Chicago 

















Overcoming the 


Handicap of a 


Lost Trade-mark 


The Story of a False Start and of a New Campaign to Hold Demand 


HAT would you do, if after 

working several years with 
increasing success to develop your 
market, you should suddenly be 
notified that your trade-mark had 
been pre-empted? This is the 
story of the way out found by 
one concern. 

The Monarch Knitting Com- 
pany, Ltd., was organized in Can- 
ada about twenty years ago to 
compete on a quality and price 
basis with German importations 
of sweaters and similar garments 
in knit goods. 

The business developed so fa- 
vorably and the company ac- 
quired such a high standing in 
Canada that the officers felt war- 
ranted in .seeking a 
broader market. 


SAILING, AP- 


PARENTLY 


They decided to in- 
vade the United 
States and about six 
years ago built a mill 
in Buffalo. Their 
initial efforts to se- 
cure distribution were 
modest and along the 
lines of least resist- 
ance. Knit goods, es- 
pecially popular- 
priced lines, are dis- [, 


CLEAR 


tributed in this coun- ! 
try largely through 
jobbers. Competition 
is keen and the mar- 
gin of profit small. 
The Monarch com- 
pany proposed to sell 


along conservative lines for about 
five years, when it was discovered 
that a jobber in the Southwest had 
a prior claim on the trade-mark, 
which was the word “Monarch.” 

Here was a situation that was 


, disconcerting, to say the least. 


Five years of painstaking effort 
had been devoted to building up 
a market for a brand that must 
now be discontinued. Considera- 
tion of this problem led to a thor- 
ough analysis of the company’s 
selling policy, which brought to 
light another weakness in distri- 
bution. 

While the business had shown 
a healthy growth in the aggregate 
volume of sales, such development 
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Coincident with the i the the 
of America’s greatest project, we announce = Greatest of all novelties we 
have yet produced— 


THE “GOLDEN GATE GIRL” SILK SWEATER COAT 


of Soheast lest 
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its product direct to 
retailers. Being well 
organized and 
equipped in the pro- 
ducing end of the 
business, the invader 
was able to meet com- 
petition on the price 
basis and secure a 
fair volume of busi- 
ness. 

The business de- 
veloped gradually 


This novelty deserves to be shown with the ey os Jewels as a background, 

for it isa jewel rt karat fine. It has a swing, a dash 90, that is irrecitible 

and embodies the style appeal that never fails to Win a woman. 

cap and coat are all silk, beautifully woven, soft and luxurious, finished in 
careful manner. Made up in the following exquisite color effects— 


enming of Coat or Cap 






# Cont or Cap snd of Coat or Cap Telenening of Coat or Can 
SE Sas Nees 





i PRICE OF COAT NO. 34 TO 46-$126.00 PER DOZEN—CAP NO. 205-$12.90 PER DOZEN 

nd rte“ eRe ry ery obvious quality of the “ Golden Gate Girl” is to win 
for artment. ! ! 

—= a te te ain “Dont ‘rail Lead the herd Wire your order for the 


oasacscncoe The Monarch Kuiting Company, Lid. 3.22: rh 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Dore Boat ‘Appel 


ILLUSTRATIONS WITH NEWS VALUE HAVE HELPED TO 
POPULARIZE THE NEW TRADE-MARK 
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had been confined largely to pop- 
ular-priced goods of a staple char- 
acter. Little progress had been 
made in creating a sale for the 
better grades which naturally 
yield a better profit. 

Up to this time the company 
had not seriously considered ad- 
vertising as a factor in sales 
development. It had used small 
space in trade papers occasionally. 
The copy was colorless and con- 
fined to a perfunctory price- 
appeal. 
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The Noblest Brave of Them All 
And he's wearing “Sine Kal bent as do his brother Brave 


twirlers—James and Tyler. 
“‘Bison-Knit” heads the 


up “‘Bison-Knit”’ for next season. 


= 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY L* 
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y e's the snap and staying 
uality about “ Bison-Knit”’ that finds a responsive chord in 

men who have to go out and put the ball over in the pinches. 
i batting order in the Knit Goods 
League. It comes through any test with flying colors. Sign 
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ally live competitors, because it 
seemed as if every conceivable 
idea for knit-goods promotion had 
been used by others. The Mon- 
arch company wanted to blaze a 
new trail. 

The plan that was finally adopt- 
ed came from a representative of 
a trade paper in which the com- 
pany has executed an aggressive 
campaign for the past year. 

The name “Bison-Knit” was 
chosen for a merchandise trade- 
mark to replace the original name 
“Monarch,” but no 
change was made in 
the firm name, 

The new sales cam- 
paign was based on a 
style-appeal that was 
hooked up to the pub- 
licity in a way to get 
the attention of deal- 
ers and create for 
Bison-Knit products a 
strong atmosphere of 
style and quality. 


EMPHASIS ON THE 
HIGH-GRADE LINE 


All creative sales 
effort was focused on 
the company’s high- 
grade products in the 


lar-priced lines would 
continue to hold their 
own on a basis of 
value and price. 

To give an effective 
“punch” to its style- 
appeal—to get atten- 
tion and hold it—the 
company undertook to 
produce a new style 
every week. This was 
not only a radical and 
enterprising stunt in 


ANOTHER TRADE-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT, BUILT AKound the knit-goods field, 


THE WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN A BASEBALL 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


Now the company saw a way in 
which publicity might be utilized 
to advantage. It needed to estab- 
lish a new trade-mark and wanted 
to “trade up” on its product by 
creating a demand for the better 
grades. 

Investigation of the various 
ideas suggested disclosed the fact 
that there were some exception- 


but it was a fair-sized 
contract to fulfil. 

The demand for 
sweaters has been developed large- 
ly from the standpoint of utility. 
They are used primarily for 
warmth and comfort. The nature 
of such garments and their field 
of usefulness has limited the op- 
portunity for style variety. 

The Monarch company has, 
however, been able to introduce 
a strong style element in its prod- 


belief that the popu-.- 
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uct without sacrificing any of the 
practical features. 

This has been done partially by 
designing new patterns, but very 
largely by introducing new effects 
in ornamentation, trimmings and 
color. 

It was planned to feature the 
rapid succession of new styles 
thus created in strongly displayed 
ads. Illustrations and copy were 
developed on a plan that would 
moreover add considerable human 
interest to the announcements. 

Photographic poses of live 
models were utilized to illustrate 
the garments. These figures were 
imposed in photographs of scenes 
that possessed a current news 
value, such as the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, and various well- 
known sporting events of general 
interest. 

In some instances the style ad- 
vertised was directly “hooked up” 
to the scene in the illustration as 
shown in one of the ads repro- 
duced herewith. This style, for ex- 
ample, was called “The Golden 


Gate Girl Silk Sweater Coat,” and 
the illustration depicts a scene at 
the San Francisco exhibition. 

This ad is typical of those that 
featured garments for women ‘and 
children. In showing men’s goods 
the same fundamental idea was 
used, but a strictly masculine 
appeal was introduced in the illus- 
tration. Famous scenes and players 
in the world of baseball, football 
and golf were the subjects used. 

The copy inclines to the easy, 
chatty style, but is brief and direct 
in its appeal. Descriptions and 
prices of the merchandise were 
used in all ads and, the trade- 
mark was prominently featured, 
but not in a way to overshadow 
the main display. 

The illustrations were designed 
so that they could be used in the 
form of display cards which are 
furnished to dealers for use as 
window posters. 

The campaign has tome so suc- 
cessful in this country that the 
company has decided to adopt it 
for its Canadian business. 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 











Sticking to the Main Road 


It’s One Thing to Go on an Advertising Excursion and Quite Another to 
Arrive at the Destination of Success 


By a Copy Chief 


HERE are two ways of mo- 

toring. One is to decide 
where you are going and take the 
most direct and best macadamized 
road. This method lacks excite- 
ment and gives little opportunity 
for gratifying individual taste in 
the matter of scenery; it does, 
however, score a large number of 
hits when it comes to arriving. 

The second method is to dodge 
the shackles of a _ destination, 
taking the main highway only as 
a matter of whim, and adopting 
as your chief purpose the explor- 
ing of every fascinating wood 
road, the discovery of short cuts, 
the search for virgin scenic beau- 
ties. Motoring that way means a 
delightful time for all. Its only 
drawback comes at dusk when you 
are hopelessly lost, out of gaso- 
line, the last tube busted and lunch 
basket empty. 

The foregoing analogy is intro- 
duced to give some degree of 
plausibility to the assertion that 
not one advertising campaign in 
ten is kept to the main road. It 
is open to doubt whether in the 
cases of the nine, destinations 
have even been clearly decided 
upon. For example: 

There is a certain campaign 
which is now about two years old. 
The product possesses one essen- 
tial superiority. As soon as the 
public has learned to associate 
said superiority with the product 
an overwhelming success is in- 
evitable. The idea is so simple 
that literally nothing more is re- 
quired than persistent reiteration 
of a five-word statemaent. 


CARRIED ABOUT WITH EVERY WIND 
OF DOCTRINE 


The advertising was started 
along sound lines. Soon, how- 
ever, the president discovered in 
himself unmistakable symptoms of 
advertising genius and resolved to 
strengthen the campaign by allot- 


ting to it a portion of his atten- 
28 


tion. He was not over-precipitate, 
recognizing the technical nature of 
the work, and before assuming en- 
tire direction he earnestly perused 
a Book on Advertising and at- 
tended a lecture by a Recognized 
Authority. Thus ane he 
mixed in energetically. Results 
were immediate. He unearthed 
the alarming fact that inquiries 
were far below the record estab- 
lished by Dink’s Face Powder on 
its big Calendar Offer. To be 
sure, inquiries were the last thing 
to be desired and were wholly 
irrelevant to the purpose of the 
advertising, but nevertheless a 
coupon was added and “Our 
Special Offer’ was baldly an- 
nounced. 

The response from high-school 
boys was gratifying. (No one 
under twenty has any use for the 
product.) 

A new ally to the president ap- 
peared in the person of the head 
salesman, who laid before his chief 
a carefully worked-out merchan- 
dising scheme, involving dealer co- 
operation and direct mailing. The 
lower-left-hand-corner of the na- 
tional advertising was devoted to 
developing this plan. 

Enthusiasm now became con- 
tagious and the president’s son, 
who had studied art, evolved a 
very pretty treatment of a gently 
symbolic quality. When applied, 
the delicacy of this treatment un- 
pleasantly accentuated the harsh- 
ness of the original five-word 
statement which had been the 
basis of the advertising in its first 
crude form, and as every one had 
grown rather tired of it anyway, 
this statement was eliminated. 
understand that the president's 
daughter is rather clever at verse 
and am awaiting further develop- 
ments with interest. 


NO SHADOW OF TURNING 


In the old days, the boys at the 
Home Office must have been 
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The giving of eal 
value—making the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar worth 


a dollar and a quarter in Collier's 
—is undoubtedly the reason for 
the tremendous increase in the 
advertising lines and in the reve- 
nue for the first six months of 1915. 


LINES OF ADVERTISING 


1915 - - - 347,502 
1914 - - - 300,183 
INCREASE - 47,319 
ADVERTISING REVENUE 
se * - $1,094,549.93 
1914 - - 780,520.99 


INCREASE - $314,028.94 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A. C. G. Hammesfahr 





COLLIER’S CIRCULATION on 

| ISSUE OF “MAY 15TH The Man Who Made the 
Ms " same (Kansas City) Star,” by 

. oe ee William Allen White, in 
ING sunsets ets nae esene 857,690 Collier's for June twenty- 
Net SS errr: 7,156 ixth 
Member A. B. C. and Facey Club. sixth. 
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163 Devonshire St. 
S. D. Warren & Co. Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of STANDARDS in Coated and Uncoated 


If you find any difficulty in getting Warren Papers from your Printer 
or Paper Dealer, we shall appreciate your kindness if you will 


“Constant excellence of product —the highest type of competition” 


You Want Printing To 
Be Proud Of—Specify 


‘Warrens 
Coated Punting Papers 


Cameo- Dull Coated—Lustro-Fine Glossy 
Cum berland-Glossy—Silkote-Semi-Dull 








Printone-Imitation Coated 


It may not strike you as important to know 
that the Warren Mills are the only large 
coated-paper mills in this country that op- 
erate on a three-shift day. Nevertheless it 
is vital. It is one of the fundamental 
causes for the quality and superiority of the 
Warren products. The making of fine 
coated paper is an exacting process, requir- 
ing the constant attention and closest scru- 
tiny of wide-awake, intelligent, highly trained 
workers. In the Warren Mills, as distin- 
guished from others, these workers get short 


- hours and frequent brief recess periods. The 


result is only too apparent in the unvarying 
uniformity of perfection in the papers them- 
selves. Send for our portfolio of specimen 
sheets and jobs. It tells the whole story. 


Printing Papers 


report the case to us in detail. 
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rather a stupid, unimaginative 
crowd. What a tiresome job to 
have been the manager of the 
Royal Baking Powder campaign! 
Imagine the cold reception of the 
plan presented by the bookkeeper- 
who- was -studying-advertising, to 
introduce human interest by show- 
ing attractive maidens typifying 
purity. 

In those days, they hadn’t 
grasped the theories of advertis- 
ing and only knew how to lay a 
straight course across the desert 
of unknown possibilities. 

There is another manufacturer 
who must depend absolutely on 
the prestige of his product. It 
must rank as a supremely high- 
grade article. No one will buy it 
except to attain social distinction. 
In the last three years, this manu- 
facturer has successively experi- 
mented with mail-order advertis- 
ing, dealer appeal, trial offers, and 
direct command. He has recently 
expressed grave doubts as to the 
economic soundness of advertis- 
ing, anyway. 

It is rarely a difficult problem to 
decide what is the fundamental 
purpose of an advertising cam- 
paign. 

The one best way to accomplish 
that purpose is, as a rule, obvious. 

Why is it, then, that so many 
campaigns are traveling through 
a fog of complexities—muddled 
by aimless activities—vitiated by 
hopeless confusion? 

It would be reckless to attempt 
to generalize in seeking the 
answer; I can only refer to such 
evidence as has come under my 
own observation. 


WHY SOME CAMPAIGNS ARE MUD- 
DLED UP 


One type of manufacturer lacks 
faith in or understanding of ad- 
vertising. He gets bullied into it 
by restless associates or because 
he refuses to be stumped by a 
competitor. He doesn’t know or 
want to know what it’s all about; 
thinks advertising men are either 
artistic porch-climbers or irra- 
tional theorists; and firmly be- 
ligves that the only tangible re- 
oft: is a depleted bank balance. 
For such a man it is almost im- 
possible to direct a campaign in- 


telligently. He derides the idea 
of a plan. To him, advertising is 
advertising—that is, some kind of 
an unusual picture and a few 
smart, flap-doodle phrases. His 
interest in the work usually set- 
tles down to seeing that a state- 
seal-like design which he calls a 
trade-mark is always inserted 
where it will most interfere with 
other elements, and that the year 
his grandfather started the busi- 
ness appears in the main display. 
Sooner or later, the efforts of 
everyone identified with the ad- 
vertising degenerate into a fever- 
ish desire to get up something 
that will please the boss; all other 
purposes being lost sight of. Of 
course, such a campaign is off the 
main road and can get nowhere. 

Another dangerous type is the 
copyist. Every attractive adver- 
tisement he sees, every new wrin- 
kle must be immediately incor- 
porated in his advertising. In 
the course of a year he will have 
had a Rock of Gibraltar, an imi- 
tation Coles-Phillips, a hand-hold- 
ing-a-book, a human-interest bath- 
ing girl, common-sense merchan- 
dising copy, a motion-picture stunt 
and a special offer. In other 
words, he shoots up every pretty 
wood road in search of scenery. 

Vanity is perhaps the influence 
which lures most campaigns from 
the straight and narrow path. I 
suppose as much money is spent 
each year to tickle the vanity of 
the man who pays the bills as is 
devoted to sales-building. 

Then comes the theorist. An 
advertising man with a_ theory 
ought to be locked up. He is a 
menace. He is like Typhoid 
Mary. No matter how asinine is 
his theory, he possesses the evil 
power to scatter its germs wher- 
ever he goes. 

Theories seem to be epidemic. 
Nine-tenths of the absurdities in 
advertising are merely the scars 
left from some virulent theories 
of the past. 

But the main point of this dis- 
cussion is not why advertisers get 
off the main road, but how they 
can stay on it. 

There is only one safe rule: 
Decide what you are trying to do 
and then do it—and nothing else. 
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Don’t spend a dollar until these 
points are settled. 

The aims of advertising usually 
come under one of these heads: 

Actually selling goods. 

Creating prestige. 

Arousing and maintaining an 
artificial demand. ; 

Impressing an essential superi- 
ority. 

Familiarizing the physical ap- 
pearance of the goods. 

Educating the public to a new 
idea. 

Habit forming. 

The list is not comp'ete, but is 
at least suggestive. You will find 
that most successful campaigns 
have accomplished one and only 
one of these aims. The public be- 
lieves that Royal Baking Powder 
is pure; that Ivory Soap will not 
injure the most delicate skin or 
fabric; that Iver Johnson Revol- 
vers are safe; that Pebeco Tooth 
Paste prevents acid mouth; that 
National White Lead is an essen- 
tial ingredient of paint; that a 
Packard satisfies its owner. 

The purpose of advertising is 
to plant one idea in the public 
mind, Find that idea and then 
stick to the main road. 


Ireland’s Gift to Convention 
From Ireland a Bannerette is being 


sent to the A. A. C. of W. Convention 
by the Irish’ Independent, of Dublin. 
' A Grehan, advertising manager of 
the Independent, writes Printers’ INK: 
“You will naturally understand that 
although we are now the best of friends 
with our English advertising confréres, 
we, in this country, suffer consider- 
ably at such functions as conventions 
by being grouped under the term ‘Brit- 
ish.’ The result is that poor little Ire- 
land—by the way, she is no longer poor, 
I am glad to say—gets wiped off the 
map. 
“We have decided that the Banner- 
ette should be sent direct from our 
paper, so that Ireland and the Irish 
Independent will not be swamped un- 
der the general term ‘British.’ which 
over here means England and Scotland, 
but in America means the whole group 
of islands to the west of Europe.” 


Should Effect Big Saving 


Fred H. Timson, poeinens, of Timson 
Bros., of Boston, Mass., has evolved 
the idea of showing miniature shoe 
samples in order to save space and rail- 
road charges. The samples are one- 
third the usual size, and may be held in 
the hollow of the hand. Special cases 
had to be built to hold them. 


House-organ to “Sell” Adver- 
tising to Salesmen 


The ‘Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany has issued the first number of the 
“Burroughs Adz,” the primary purpose 
of which is to suggest to the company’s 
salesmen how they may most judiciously 
gage ‘assist’? advertising mate. 
rial. 

Individual pieces of advertising mat- 
ter are reproduced by halftones in the 
new publications and accompanied by 
genuine “‘selling talk’? calculated to con- 
vince members of the sales force they 
need about ‘‘so” many copies. Most of 
the pieces now issued apply to particu- 
lar lines of business. Consequently 
salesmen are to be the judges as to 
whether they can use the matter. 

A salesman in a Northern State would 
have no use for a folder devoted to ac- 
counting work in the cotton business, 
while, on the other hand, a salesman 
working an inland territory would not 
have use for a piece of advertising 
showing the application of machines. to 
the fish business. 

How individual folders are treated 
is illustrated by the following: 

“Every .now and then we run wu 
against an old piece of Burroughs ad- 
vertising that looks too good to discon- 
tinue. Such was the case a few days 
ago when we were reminded that the 
little booklet ‘Office Costs vs. Factory 
Costs’ was along the line of something 
our salesmen need now. So we got 
right on the job and gave the little ser- 
mon a thorough rehashing. 

“A first and lasting impression is made 
by the new cover. The pictures were 
taken especially for this purpose and tie 
up with the contents of the booklet. 
A strong comparison is brought out be- 
tween the Cost Clerk, busily engaged 
figuring a pile of cost reports, and be- 
low, a piece of modern machinery in 
actual use. The pages inside tell ‘why’ 
it is just as important to watch the 
cost of office accounting as it is to re- 
duce cost and maintain quality stand- 
ards in factory productions. 

“It is suited for every P. B., ap- 
pealing particularly to the auditor of a 
manufacturing concern who has to deal 
with cost work—those who have not yet 
been convinced that Burroughs Accu- 
racy is of vital importance in Cost 
Keeping.” 


A. A. C. of W. Tells Its Story 
in a Booklet 


From the office of P. S. Florea, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., secretary of the A. A. 
C. of W., has been issued a booklet in- 
tended for circulation among those 
interested in the work of the associated 
clubs. The activities of the association 
along educational lines are analyzed, as 
well as the accomplishments of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee. How 
local club may be formed and then affil- 
iated with the national organization is 
explained concisely. 

The booklet will be sent those inter- 
ested who ask Mr, Florea for a copy. 








THE FIRST NEWSPAPER BUILDING 
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THE FIRST NEWSPAPER BUILDING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


An Unparalleled In 1837 the publishers of 
Achievement the Ledger, William H. 
Swain and his associates, printed in their news- 
paper the annual message of President Van 
Buren the day after it was delivered, a journal- 
istic achievement then without parallel. 

The progressive spirit that bent every effort 
toward obtaining the news first, found further 
outlets by the insistence on absolute accuracy 
and the highest standard of publishing ethics. 
The circulation very naturally responded to 
these ideals. The Public Ledger came to be a 
power, not alone in Philadelphia, but through- 
out the nation, its editorials becoming the in- 
spiration for other newspaper writers. 


The Pony Express “Seott has taken Vera 
of 1847 Cruz!” These words 
thrilled the crowd at the Ledger Office sixty- 
seven years ago, as the message “Fletcher has 
taken Vera Cruz!” thrilled Philadelphians last 
Spring. Fletcher’s message was flashed over the 
wires, while the word that came from Scott was 
relayed from New Orleans by the Ledger Pony 
Express. This service, maintained at a tremen- 
dous expense, was quicker, by thirty hours, than 
the United States post. It was a Ledger rider, 
galloping through Washington, that gave the 
Government the first news of our army’s suc- 
cess in Mexico. 

















EDGAR ALLAN POE WINS A PRIZE 








Edgar Allan Poe’ In 1843, “The Dollar 
and the Ledger Newspaper,” published 
by the Ledger, awarded first prize in a literary 
contest to one Edgar Allan Poe for what proved 
his best known work of fiction, “The Gold Bug.” 
This strange tale immediately fired the enthu- 
siasm of the world of letters and was a stepping 
stone toward making theeccentric young genius 
pre-eminent among American litterateurs. 


The First Appear- On April 11, 1846, the 
ance of “Latest By Ledger printed for the 
Telegraph” first time “Yesterday’s 
Debates in Congress” relayed by messenger 
from Baltimore, having been received there from 
Washington over Morse’s first telegraph line. 
Not content with securing the news ahead of 
contemporaries, the publishers of the Ledger 
pioneered faster printing methods, so that the 
news could be delivered to the reader without 
the delay caused by the slow processes of the 
times. Consequently, in 1846 the first rotary 
press for newspaper use was installed in the 
Ledger plant. 


Over-Seas Cable Congratulatory messages 
News exchanged by Queen Vic- 
toria and President Buchanan in 1858 over the 
first Atlantic cable, appeared in the Ledger. 
Throughout the brief life of that cable, this 
paper printed daily dispatches from across the 
water addressed exclusively to the Ledger. 





CHARLES DICKENS STARTS THE PRESS 








The First News- In 1864 George Wash- 
paper Building ington Childs, a young 
man who came to Philadelphia penniless, some 
years before, bought the Ledger. Owing to the 
newspaper competition of Civil War days, the 
paper was in dire financial straits. Nothing 
daunted, Childs advanced both advertising and 
subscription rates, and by tireless energy made 
the Ledger a bigger, stronger publication. 
Three years later, Mr. Childs’ success made 
possible the Ledger building—the first in 
America devoted exclusively to a daily news- 
paper. It was located opposite Independence 
Square and cost over $500,000. 


Charles Dickens Charles Dickens, ina 
“Christens” a letter written in 1868, 
Printing Press speaking of Philadelphia, 


said: “The great man of the place is one, Mr. 
Childs, a newspaper proprietor, who was wait- 
ing for me at the station (called ‘depot’ here).”’ 

The great novelist visited the Ledger office 
just as the installation of a new press had been 
completed, and started it with his own hands. 
This press for many years was known as the 
“Dickens” press, 


Notables Visit The Ledger office was and 
Philadelphia is today the mecca of 
famous men who visit Philadelphia. 

General Grant was mustered into the G.A.R. 
in the private office of Mr. Childs. 
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Dom Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, and the 
Empress were there. 

Walt Whitman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Sarah Bernhardt and 
Thomas A. Edison, as well as most of our Pres- 
idents, are some of the notables who have made 
their visits memorable. 

As a result of Edison’s visit, and in line with 


the Ledger’s policy of keeping pace with the _ 


nation’s progress, a composing room in the 
Ledger building, it is believed, was the first to 
utilize the incandescent lamp as a practical 
illuminant. 


The New Executive The Public Ledger is 
made seventy-nine years young by the advent of 
the present executive, Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

A quickened sense of journalistic ethics and 
effort inspires the entire organization. 

More potent than ever before, Ledger edi- 
torials are still quoted by contemporaries 
throughout the nation. 

Mr. Curtis now recognized the importance 
of the evening newspaper’s functions and The 
Evening Ledger is the result. 

The well-known standards of typographical 
excellence are brought to the Public Ledger-— 
Evening Ledger from Mr. Curtis’ other well- 
known properties. The same ethics pioneered 
by Mr. Curtis in the advertising columns of 
his weekly and monthly publications are most 
apparent in his new field of endeavor, the pub- 
lishing of the Public Ledger—Evening Ledger. 
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STEEL TRUST UPHELD; |T0 STOP MUSIC |. 
GOVERNMENT LOSES Bs 
SUIT TO DISSOLVE I ee CAFES 1g 


**How shall a newspaper 
assure an earthly immor- 
tality in the minds and 
lives of mankind? 

**The answer is by stead- 
fast adherencetoa policy, 
by the maintenance of an 
incorruptible integrity of 
character, by a reputation 
for accuracy and fair deal- 
ing with causes and with 
men, by a delicate sense 
of ethical propriety —in 
short, by a journalistic 
conscience without fear 
and without reproach.” 



































Since Mr. Curtis has assumed direction of the Public Ledger 
the editorial above appeared in its columns. 

Journalistic standards have never changed—they never will. 

Public appreciation and confidence, as keen today as in 1836, 
make the Public Ledger-Evening Ledger the dominating jour- 
nalistic influence in Philadelphia. 














To the Delegates of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 


There are 500,000 homes in “The City of 
Homes” and suburbs, and each one sends its 
greeting and a hearty 


Come to Philadelphia in 1916” 


The Liberty Bell will have returned. Inde- 
pendence Hall, Betsy Ross House and Valley 
Forge will be of historic interest. 

You will be entertained at our seaside suburb, 
Atlantic City. 

We want you to visit Baldwin’s, Cramp’s and other 
great workshops here. 


The Curtis Publishing Company wants to entertain 
you and show you their workshop producing 500,000 
complete magazines daily. 


We want to entertain you in the first workshop of 
its kind ever erected in America—a building devoted 
exclusively to the publishing of daily newspapers, The 
Public Ledger-Evening Ledger building. 


Your convention brought to Philadelphia in 1916 
will give new ideas and impetus to the men who operate 
“The Workshop of the World.” 


In behalf of His Excellency, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, His Honor, the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, The Trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania, The Poor Richard Club, and 
every advertiser, advertising man and pub- 
lisher in our city, we ask you to vote for Phil- 
adelphia as your Convention City for 1916. 


PUBLIC LEDGER- EVENING LEDGER 
CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, President 
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Anonymous Ads in Deal- 
ers’ Behalf 


Louisville Milling Concern Using 
Newspapers with Unsigned 
Copy, Urging Public to Pay Gro- 
cers’ Bills First—Good Will the 
Aim—To Work Various Cities 
Successively 


OUTHERN déailies, on June 

ist, carried a nine-inch adver- 
tisement across two columns, with 
the suggestive caption, “Pay Your 
Grocer First.” 

The ad was a feeling exposition 
of the service performed by the 
grocer, and the preference which 
he should get when it comes to 
disbursing the family coin. The 
fact that he deals in the neces- 
saries of life, and that his bank- 
roll is limited, was ° 
stressed, and the 
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the company, said that the adver- 
tisement would be run in most of 


the newspapers of the South, 
where the company has practically 
complete distribution for its 
“Obelisk” and other brands. 


THE REASON FOR THE CAMPAIGN 


“We want to show the grocers 
that we are trying to help them,” 
Mr. Bean explained, “and as we 
think that the retailer’s chief 
trouble is that of getting his 
money, through the carelessness 
and thoughtlessness of consumers, 
we concluded that the most effect- 
ive help would be a straightfor- 
ward exposition of the claims 
which the grocer has for special * 
consideration along this line. 

“Of course, we will benefit in- 
directly through any improvement 
in collections which the grocers 
receive, but the 
main idea was to 





point driven home 


build up good will 


that the grocer is Pay Your for the Ballard & 
trusting the custo- Ballard Company. 
mer with products Grocer First The day the ads 





that are consumed, 
and for which he 
therefore has no 
security. 

Those who read 
the ad_ doubtless 
noted that it car- 
ried no signature, 
and it was assumed 
that it was inserted 
either by the Retail 
Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of Louisville, 
for the purpose of 
stimulating collec- 
tions, or by the 
wholesale grocers. 

Investigation 
proved, however, 
that the announce- 


When you pay your bills, give your gro- 
cer first money. 


He supplies you with the most necessary thing 
in life—food. 


The most unportant thing in the world 1s to cet 
something to eat. 


If you must put off paying anyone, therefore, 
let it be anyone BUT the grocer 


He is not wealthy He seldom has « surplus 
in the bank. His money 1# all invested in merchandise 
and accounts. 


He buys of wholesale houses who sell on stated 
terms and have experts who are paid to “get the 
money” when due. He cannot pay them with ex- 
cuses. 


He cant afford collection expenses. He should 
not be expected to. If he 1s courteous enough to give 
you credit, show him equal courtesy by paying him 
promptly and without making him extra expense. 


He has no security. What you buy of hum i 
s00n consumed and he cannot get it back. He trusts 
you on your honer alone. Who 
for you? 


He asks no favore—needs no charity but ss en- 
tutled to a square dea). 


Be square—be fair—bde just. 


were published 
each grocer in 
Louisville received 
from us a letter 
explaining what 
we were doing, and 
why, while two 
large placards, 
carrying the same 
message that was 
published in the 
newspapers, were 
also sent. These 
placards, we found, 
were posted gen- 
erally in the stores, 
following up and 
emphasizing the 
newspaper __ publi- 
city, and at the 








ment had been paid 
for by the Ballard 
& Ballard Com- 


Pay your grocer first! that the 


same time showing 
grocers 
appreciated the 











pany, a_ leading 
flour-milling con- 
cern of Louisville. 
It also developed 
that instead of the main object 
being to improve the collections 
of the advertiser by helping those 
of his customers, it was to in- 
crease good will. 

Richard M. Bean, secretary of 


GOOD-WILL COPY, 
INCIDENTALLY BE OF TANGIBLE them in 
BENEFIT 





help we had given 
stirring 
up the public to 
a realization of 
the necessity of paying their gro- 
cery bills promptly.” 

The company will not run the 
advertising simultaneously in all 
of the cities where it is repre- 
sented, but in order to enable the 


THAT SHOULD 
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local follow-up to be worked out, 
one city will be taken at a time. 
The Ballard & Ballard Company 
used all four dailies in Louisville 
for the publication of the adver- 
tisement, and will probably make 
use of most of the leading medi- 
ums in the other Southern cities. 





Installment Book-selling 
Advocated 


The Publishers’ Weekly of June 12 
makes editorial reference to Edward 
Mott Woolley’s series of articles on 
Installment Selling, which appeared: in 
Printers’ Ink recently, giving special 
attention to the section devoted to sell- 
ing books on installment. 

“Mr. Woolley’s remarks,” says the 
Publishers’ Weekly, “are in the course 
of an extended and suggestive article 
on the ‘Installment Market and the Se- 
lection of Customers for It,’ an article 
so suggestive that no live bookseller can 
afford to let it go by. For the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly believes in the practicabil- 
ity and desirability of adapting nearly 
all the methods of the subscription 
book business to the retail bookselling 
field, and, as it has often before pointed 
out, it believes that installment selling 
is one of them. 

“Books are a luxury. Nearly every- 
one would like to own some, to have a 
‘library.’ Because books can be bought 
piecemeal the psychological effect of 
buying many on the installment plan 
has been overlooked. It isn’t merely 
paying a little at a time: it is being 
obliged to pay a little every little while 
that swells installment sales. The book 
subscription people have always _real- 
ized the possibilities of the installment 
plan. Books are one of the leading 
lines so sold. But the trade, the retail 
bookseller, who should have had _ this 
business, has not had it. As one re 
sult of this anomalous state of affairs, 
subscription bookselling has of recent 
years come in for severe and often mer- 
ited criticism. It is time, from several 
points of view; for a reform.” 


Meaning of the Convention’s 
English Exhibit 


It is proposed to show how to sell 
goods in English-speaking foreign coun- 
tries by advertising in the “English 
Exhibit” at the A. A. C. of W. Con- 
vention next week. The support 6f for- 
eign publishers has been secured in of- 
fering practical information upon op- 
portunities in Great Britain, South Af- 
rica, India, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as smaller lands where 
English is the prevailing language. 

The most important division of the 
exhibit will be a display of the prin- 
cipal publications of these countries. 

en who are acquainted with the publi- 
cations will be present to discuss with 
interested visitors various phases of the 
subject of profitable advertising in Eng- 
lish speaking lands. 





Campaign for a Five- and 
Ten-cent Store Chain 





The McCrory Company for the 
Second Time Using Newspaper 
Space in Various Cities—Ads 
Pulled—Store Manager Respon- 
sible for the Local Advertising— 
Prestige the Aim 


ANUFACTURERS who are 

in position to use the five- 
and ten-cent stores as outlets 
will be interested in the campaign 
now under way by one system. 

The J. G. McCrory Company, 
of New York, which operates 130 
five- and ten-cent stores all over 
the country, has been using con- 
siderable newspaper space to ad- 
vertise a special June sale which 
has been on in all of its establish- 
ments. 

While the use of advertising is 
not absolutely unique, it is decid- 
edly out of the ordinary in this 
field, and consequently attracted 
a lot of attention on the part of 
the public and other merchants. 
Reports from a number of stores 
indicated that the ads pulled well 
enough to make them profitable, 
from the standpoint of direct re- 
turns. 

The idea of most of the chain 
stores in the five- and ten-cent 
field is that their very character, 
plus the window displays, is the 
best possible advertisement to the 
class of trade which they are seek- 
ing, and therefore that other ad- 
vertising is more or less unnec- 
essary. 

The last time the McCrory 
company advertised generally 
was in 1912, so that its renewal of 


the plan indicates that it is still ° 


experimenting. In fact, the man- 
agers of the various stores have 
been asked to make a special re- 
port on the results of the adver- 
tising space, and the success of 
the plan will probably determine 
the policy of the company along 
this line in the future. 

The manager of one of the 
stores in the Ohio Valley said 
that he was very much pleased 
with the results of the advertis- 


ng. 
“Many of the customers who 
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came in response to the announce- 
ment,” he said, “mentioned hav- 
ing seen the ad, and asked whether 
we intended to announce other 
special sales through the news- 
papers. A great many people do 
not come downtown regularly, 
and hence the windows have no 
opportunity to reach them An 
occasional newspaper advertise- 
ment, when something special is 
being offered, ought, therefore, to 
get the attention of many who 


other lines. “In Quality and Value 
McCrory Merchandise Loses 
Nothing by Comparison,” and 
“The Permanency of Our Busi- 
ness Is Dependent Upon Satisfied 
Customers,” suggest the announce- 
ments of some big department 
store, 

The copy priced nothing, merely 
listing the goods carried and sug- 
gesting that the windows be 
watched for specials. The girl 
clerks in the stores wore ribbons 


would not learn of 
the sale otherwise. 

“We have store 
meetings once a week, 
and at the last meet- 
ing | asked how many 
of the girls had seen 
the ad. Practically 
all of them had no- 
ticed it, and as our 
girls are typical of a 
great many other peo- 
ple, their experience 
was suggestive. 

“The advertisement 











THE PERMANENCY or 
OUR BUSINESS IS DE- 
PENDENT UPON SAT- 
ISHED CUSTOMERS 


Iv QUALITY & VALUE 
McCRORY MERCHAN- 
DISE LOSES NOTHING 
BY COMPARISON 
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reference to local cir- 
culation, and to the 
appeal which it makes 
to the trade which 
we are especially in- 
terested in.” 

A feature of the ad- 
vertising plan of the 
McCrory company is 
that the copy is placed 
by the local store 
managers, instead of 
from headquarters in 
New York. In addi- 
tion, the manager is 
permitted to choose 
the medium which ap- 
peals to him as most 
likely to bring results. 
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NOVELS STIFF COVERS 
# STRIPED PETTICOATS 
LARGE FANCY 
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APRONS 
GREY MOTTLED ENAMEL 
WARE, EXTRA LARGE PIECES, 
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Forks 
Rubber Heels & Shoe Polish 


Tin Ton and Dessert Spoons 
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Bat Room Supphes 
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OF THE SUGGESTION SORT, TO REACH PROSPECTS 
WHO DON’T ORDINARILY VISIT THE STORE 


COPY 





He is not compelled to advertise 
at all if he does not care to do so, 
and the only restriction is as to 
the amount of space to be used. 
The present special sale is be- 
ing advertised in almost all of the 
territory covered by the company. 
. Study of the copy indicates that 
the company is striving to build 
up prestige and good will, and 
that this is possible in the five- 
and ten-cent store field just as in 


bearing the words, “McCrory 
June Sale,” while placards calling 
attention to the special character 
of the event were also posted in 
the stores. 





Denver Agency Has Quoin 


Club Recognition 


The Conrad Company is the name of 
a new general agency in Denver, Colo., 
which has secured Quoin Club recogni- 
tion. 
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Advertising Should Hew 
tothe Line ~ 





MAROA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


INC. 
“Maroa” Electrical Specialties 
Maroa, IIl., June 9, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
am one of those men who 
take time to read a great deal of 
the advertising matter that comes 
to my desk. Most especially do 
I read house-organs. 

One thing I have noticed, and 
it is a bad thing. After a house- 
organ has been issued for quite 
a while the man who writes it 
seems to think, “Surely by this 
time my readers are becoming 
tired of reading about our prod- 
ucts month in and month out. I 
must branch out into something 
else.” 

To-day I finished reading a cer- 
tain house-organ in which the en- 
tire reading matter and illustra- 
tions were devoted to a defense 
of co-operation and big industry. 
This firm makes a product in 
which I am very much interested 
—drills. But practically nothing 
was said about drills. The entire 
space was devoted to lambasting 
the efforts of politicians and 
legislatures to control “big busi- 
ness.” 

It happened that so far as the 
sentiment of the article was con- 
cerned, I was heartily in accord 
therewith. But somehow that is- 
sue of the house-organ left a bad 
taste in my mouth and in my mind 
reflected discredit on the house. 
Even though I agreed with the 
writer, yet somehow I felt it was 
a little out of order for the house- 
organ of any house to set about 
trying to remedy such things. 

In other words, such subject- 
matter is out of place in a house- 
organ, which should be designed 
to promote the sale of that com- 
pany’s products. 

You may ‘dazzle me with art 
and make me laugh with your 


jokes in your house-organs and 
keep me interested about certain 
phases of politics, religion or sci- 
ence, but if you expect to sell me 
your products | 
about them. 


want to know 
A bolt may not be 
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very interesting in itself, but if 
that bo!t comes where exceptional 
strain is put on the machine, [ 
am intensely interested in know- 
ing that that bolt is made in such 
a way or of such metal as will 
assure me that’ it will stand up 
in actual work. You may not be 
able te illustrate a bolt very ar- 
tistically when you get right down 
to making a sale, but I may want 
to see the shape of that bolt or 
know something about it, rather 
than have my mind diverted by 
some artistic sunset or read a 
page or two about what is going 
on in the world of literature. Not 
that I mean to say that advertis- 
ing literature should not be ar- 
tistic. 

But if you are trying to sell 
goods, we, who buy them, want 
to know. a‘l about your goods 
and not about your ideas on po- 
litical economy. 

Some of those who write up 
these house-organs are so well 
acquainted with their goods that 
they naturally assume that I know 
all about them—that I will get 
tired reading about them. If they 
are of such a nature as will ap- 
peal to me, I never tire of “dry 
details,” at least until I have 
bought. If it is a product which 
is consumed in the using, my in- 
terest still survives, and even if 
you tell the same thing to me a 
dozen times, just so you tell it 
in a different way, I will read it. 

And there are a lot of men 
like me. 

Another thing I have noticed— 
some of these house-organs get 
so artistic in the use of type that 
it is almost unreadable. Better 
stick to the good old plain type 
that will be read by us who dig 
down in our pocketbooks and 
hand out the cash for your goods. 

And better stick to stories about 
your products. It will pay you 
best in the long run. ‘If your 
products are not interesting, it 1s 
time to take them off the market. 

Jas. A. WorsHAM, 
Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


R. H. Flaherty, formerly of the 
Western staff of Review of Reviews. has 
joined Leslie’s and Judge, and will be 
located in the Western field. 
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Trade Re-Advertising 


The Dealer Inquiry 


DVERTISING to the consumer does two things— 
makes immediate sales and builds up later, slower, 
more prolonged sales, greater in volume and ulti- 

mately very solid and profitable. 

Trade re-advertising as exemplified in Today’s Magazine 
tor Merchants acts in the same double way for distribution. 

It includes a bound-in post card addressed to you 
upon which the retailer may ask details of your propo- 
sition. Such post cards are dealer prospects, to be devel- 
oped into sales by correspondence and visits. 

Last Spring’s issue of Today’s Magazine for Merchants 
procured for some of our patrons 400 dealer-inquiries, 
for others 300, 200, 100. They tell us that many of 
these became sales and permanent accounts, largely wip- 
ing out the cost of the campaign. 

We are about to go to press with the Fall issue of our 
merchant’s publication; the first forms close July 15th. 
Why not ask us how we re-advertise you, free, to 
50,000 retailers? Asking does not commit you to anything. 


Today’s 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“Wguble-page spreads to 


Reproduction of the first of a campaign of 
artin . Kelley 


appear in Successful Farming—prepared by ‘thé 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Overland Doubles Its Space 


Last year the Willys-Overland Company ran a schedule 
of single pages along with one double page in Successful 
Farming. 

This year Successful Farming has been given a schedule 
containing many double pages. 


The Company’s non-cancelable contract for $23,625.00— 
the largest order ever given a farm paper by an automobile 
company—was placed with our Mr. J. C. Billingslea by the 
Martin V. Kelley Company last week. 


This is a remarkable endorsement of Successful Farm- 
ing’s value for reaching the class of farmers who buy 
automobiles—doubly so because the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany is an experienced advertiser in farm papers, and 
placed this large contract after using Successful Farming 
and other farm papers for years. 


Successful Farming not only covers efficiently the most 
rapidly developing market—the farm market—and the one 
which offers most permanency to the industry, but also 
is the kind of a farm paper that appeals to the better class 
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of farmers in its territory—the kind ‘that buy automobiles. 


Successful Farming is broad, up-to-date, well illustrated 
—a potent factor in progressive agriculture. Quite nat- 
urally it has the heaviest circulation where are found the 
best farmers. 

Would you like to know more about this great farm 
market for automobiles? 

Our Definite Data Maps, of which the one shown below 
is a sample of the sixty-four in the set, will make it very 
clear to you. More than a thousand advertising men have 
testified to the value of these maps for their own particular 
needs. 


May we send you a set? 


© 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful ae Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


New York Office 
A. H. Billingslea, Mgr. 
No, 1 Madison Avenue 
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Definite Data Maps showing distribution of automobiles by states on 


Jan. 1, 1915. One dot represents 1,000 cars. 
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A Canadian Campaign 


Bore major cities, from East to West, are 
14 in number. With their populations they are 
as follows: 


INK 





Halifax ee OUR PORE Oe 60,000 
St. John BVAMIOOE > 85-65 5505:06 65 SR SF 230,000 
Quebec ..... Sree 50,000 
Montreal ee TR ee 70,000 
0 Seer R ROME: coicle sas ca seduces 70,000 
Toronto Se Poe ee ere 150,000 
ee ree 100, 000 WEES cies sauwueek owen we 50, "000 


In the cities named below, the newspapers listed in con- 
nection with each city are mediums of admitted influence and strength. 
Their combined minimum line rate is 7714 cents. Thus a 10,000-line 
campaign using them all will cost $7,725—a small sum to spend on a 
national campaign in Canada. 


Canada is a Newspaper Country 
Canada Repays Cultivation 


Publishers of the undernamed daily newspapers are ready at all 
times to provide trade reports and other service of value to ad- 
vertisers contemplating going into the Canadian field. For rates, 
circulations, and other desired particulars, communicate with 
the publishers direct, or with their U. S. A. representatives. 


NEW. YORK CHICAGO 
OTTAWA FREE PRESS............ CHAS. H, EDDY CO. Eee CHAS. it. ED DD YS lsins 
MONTREAL LA PRESSE.......... THE W. J. MORTON CO.,...... THE W. J. MORTON CO., 
5th Avenue Bullding Tribune maa 
MONTREAL mens Dee tie al JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... H. De CLERQU 
5th Avenue Bullding Mallers Guttaing 
QUEBEC LE SOLEIL.............. GEO. B. DAVID, Inc., ...... GEO. B. DAVID, Inc 
171 Madison Avenue 60! Hartford Buliding 
ST. JOHN TELEGRAPH & TIMES F. r. NORTHRUP aan. F. R. NORTHRUP, 
225 5th Avenue Association Bullding 
HALIFAX HERALD & MAIL............ LL, ea ne eee DIRECT .0350525.. 
VANCOUVER PROVINCE ....... .LOUIS KLEBAHN, _...... H. De CLERQU 
{ W. 34th ‘Street Mallers Buniaing 
EDMONTON BULLETIN .......... JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... A. R. KEATOR, 
5th Avenue Bullding 601 Hartford Sen 
REGINA LEADER ................ Louis KLEBAHN aeiwe H. De CLERQU 
. 34th " Street Mallers Sunaing 
WINNIPEG TELEGRAM ....... .. VERREE & CONKLIN, ...... WALLIS & SON 
225 Sth Avenue ist Nat. Bk. _— 
WINNIPEG FREE PRESS. ......... Louis KLEBAHN, oe Wt: H. De CLERQU 
. 34th Street Mallers Satteing 
LONDON FREE PRESS ... 0. 300MM ELMER WILSON, 
171 Madison Avenue Tribune Bullding 
TORONTO TELEGRAM ........... VERREE & CONKLIN, ...... VERREE & CONKLIN, 
5 Sth ye Steger Bullding 
TORONTO GLOSE ................ VERREE & CONKLIN, ...... VERREE & CONKLIN, 
225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 
OTTAWA JOURNAL............... La COSTE & MAXWELL...... LaCOSTE & MAXWELL 
5 W. 34th Street Marquette Building 


IN CANADA USE THE DAILIES 














Developing the Selling Point as 


an: Advertising Factor 
By Charles W. Hurd 


F course, the best kind of a 

selling point that can be de- 
veloped for a product, new or old, 
is the same kind on which some 
of the biggest and most successful 
specialty businesses of the day 
have been built, namely, a novel 
and striking improvement of the 
product. 

Run over the list of advertis- 
ing successes and see how revolu- 
tionary many of them were. The 
Eastman Kodak Company had its 
film roll. The Edison Phono- 
graph Company had a machine 
that talked and sang. The Victor 
Talking Machine Company had a 
patented tone arm and reproducer 
for its disk machine, though its 
really big thing was the exclusive 
use of Caruso’s ‘voice and other 
artists’ voices for its records. 
Gillette popularized self-shaving 
by providing a wafer-blade that 
did not have to be stropped or 
honed but could be thrown away 
after being used a few times. 
Shredded Wheat, Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice and Toasted Corn 
Flakes are other examples of the 
big idea around which a business 
can be built. 

It is a drawback that all good 
things do not last, that competi- 
tion comes in and blurs the talk- 
ing points. Accordingly the big 
houses do not rest on their lau- 
rels. Edison is still the “original 
talking machine,” as the advertise- 
ments of some of its mail-order 
agents feature it, but Edison him- 
self wisely kept on until he had 
another selling point of fresh and 
first importance in the diamond- 
point reproducer. 


GOING FROM IDEA TO IDEA 


The film roll was an_ epoch- 
making device in photography, 
and the Eastman company built 
up a magnificent business on the 
idea. And then by and by others 
were able to avail themselves of 
it. The company therefore sought 
other ideas. Its. salesmen and 
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dealers made the most of its size 
and prestige; the variety, popu- 
larity and wide distribution of its 
products. The name “Kodak” 
was itself a strong feature. The 
slogan ° ‘If it isn’t an Eastman, it 
isn’t a Kodak” shows into how 
valuable a selling point that name 
had grown. 

But none of. these was an ideal 
selling point. It did not “pack 
the dynamite” as the original film 
idea did. What the company 
wanted was some unique, striking, 
desirable feature that would at- 
tract and convince on sight, a 
talking point that would bring the 
selling costs down. It had its 
eyes open and ears cocked for 
ideas. It saw scores of inventors, 
considered thousands of sugges- 


tions. All pure waste of time un- 
til—one day— 
Enter the “Autographic Attach- 


ment’’ to the Kodak by which one 
can inscribe date and description 
directly on the negative, all being 
afterward developed at the same 
time. A big improvement in an 
unexpected place. Something 
with which the company could go 
into battle with fresh zeal. Some- 
thing big enough to gain even 
houses like B. Altman & Co, of 
New York, for allies in spite of 
their previous almost invariable 
hostility to national brands. 
These two incidents illustrate 
the renewal of popular interest in 
an article by the presentation of 
improvements of a vital kind made 
in the product itself which afford 
selling points almost comparable 
in importance to the original in- 
vention. They are not always 
easy to get. In one case, the im- 
provement came from within the 
organization. Edison worked for 
years on the phonograph before 
he was able to improve it to the 
point desired. In the other case, 
the invention came from without 
the organization and would not 
ordinarily be thought of by an 
organization close to the technical 
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details of improving the camera 
and promoting it. 


DEVELOPING AN ATTACHMENT 


Less fundamental but almost as 
desirable, is an important addi- 
tion that was made to a leading 
player-piano. The Pianola and 
Pianola piano were ideal talking 
points for the Aeolian Company 
in the beginning, but they soon 
had the competition of the whole 
player-piano field. Every one of 
the player-pianos now had devices 
for pumping tthe air, increasing 
and diminishing the tone and reg- 
ulating the tempo. Any mechani- 
cal superiority the company’s own 
product might have could not be 
dilated upon in the advertising 
without danger of overweighting 
the copy with technical termin- 
ology. There was little more for 
the copy writer to work on than 
the advantages of player-pianos in 
general, and the prestige of the 
Pianola in particular. 

And then came to the rescue the 
Metrostyle pointer attachment, a 
device for approximating a com- 
poser’s or virtuoso’s interpretation 
of a given piece of music by fol- 
lowing a line on the paper roll. 
Immediately the house and its 
salesmen had a selling point of ex- 
clusive value which no other house 
could possibly duplicate for a long 
time to come, and the advertising 
manager had a whole sheaf of 
novel ideas for his advertisements. 
The attachment added value to the 
Pianola several times over its own 
cost, but, more than that, it helped 
to sell it. And again, as in the 
case of the “autographic attach- 
ment” to the Kodak, the Metro- 
style pointer had no direct con- 
nection with the mechanical ex- 
cellence of the instrument. It was 
pure addition. It made a piano 
mean more than it had meant be- 
fore, it enlarged its possibilities. 

Many of the examples of im- 
provements or changes made in 
familiar articles that afford im- 
portant selling points will occur 
to every one—for example, Chal- 
mers’ Porosknit garments, Gos- 
sard’s front-laced corsets, Inter- 
woven hosiery, Innovation and 
Indestructo trunks. 

In the automobile field these 


improvements have developed so 
fast and far that no one manu- 
facturer has been able himself to 
manufacture all or many or even 
few of the parts that at all com- 
pare in reputation with the trade- 
marked and nationally advertised 
Specialties. In most cases auto- 
mobile manufacturers have been 
glad to adopt another manufac- 
turer’s axles and bearings, an- 
other’s sparker, another’s self- 
starter, motor, curtains, horn, and 
so on. They may not be any 
better than the first manufactur- 
ers could make, though it is alto- 
gether likely they are, but they 
are advertised, they are known, 
they have prestige, and that makes 
them a talking point, and it is 
most generally as a talking point 
rather than for their price that 
they are selected. 

Manufacturers who can make 
important improvements in their 
product and have them to talk 
about are fortunate. The great 
majority of advertisers have to be 
content with much less, They have 
products that cannot be essentially 
changed. They have to ring the 
changes on utility, durability, age; 
or form, flavor, coloring, perfume; 
or something else like that. Here 
is‘ where the advertising agency 
renders valuable service. The ad- 
vertiser may scratch his head in 
vain over the problem. This 
product is neither better nor worse 
than a score of others. It is not 
essentially different, and he does 
not know how to make it so. 
But that is the professional man’s 
daily problem, for which he has 
to find, and does find, a daily so- 
lution. For example, “Sempre 
Giovine” is neither a liquid nor 
a powder nor a soap, but a “pink 
complexion cake” made in an un- 
usual form. That is the “some- 
thing different” which affords a 
talking or selling point. It does 
not matter whether an agency had 
a hand in that talking or selling 
point or not—it is a character- 
istically technical solution. 

Colgate’s and Williams had sha- 
ving-soaps in cakes, and later 
added shaving sticks and powder, 
less if at all in response to an 
expressed demand than for the 
purpose of having something dif- 
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ferent to talk about in their ad- 
vertising and sales _ solicitation. 
The same reason was_ behind 
the introduction of Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream, and behind the 
various tooth powders, pastes, 
liquid dentifrices; Packer’s Tar 
Soap and Liquid Shampoo; many 
of the perfumes and. toilet lines. 
The development of the line 
or “family” of products does, in- 
deed, owe not a little of its popu- 
larity to the usefulness of the new 
item as a selling point. The more 
important reasons concern policy, 
demand and sales or factory econ- 
omy, but unquestionably there is 
sales help to the line with each 
addition properly advertised: 

The need for “something differ- 
ent” to talk about is persistent 
from the very nature of things, be- 
cause not only does the same story 
told over and over again at length 
lose its effect, but competition is 
ceaselessly rolling in, ever ready 
to pick up and adopt any points 
that are overlooked. 

We need not spend any time dis- 
cussing the importance of fashion 
as a selling point. The standard 
article cannot be accommodated to 
its passing demands, except as in 
the case of shoes, hosiery, etc., and 
even then the basic appeal is still 
on the name and quality. 


TURNING TO THE CONTAINER 


When invention and imagina- 
tion have done everything possible 
with the product itself that seem- 
ingly can be done, it turns to the 
container. Colgate’s “We could 
not improve the powder, so we 
improved the box” is a classical 
illustration of this. A fine con- 
tainer certainly can pass some of 
its grandeur on to the article con- 
tained. The tradition is all that 
way, and it is, moreover, some- 
what difficult for the purchaser to 
avoid the feeling that a manufac- 
turer with so much taste, discrim- 
ination and liberality as well must 
have been equally careful and dis- 
criminating about his goods. 

And that is, of course, true, on 
the whole. The manufacturer 
small-minded enough to cheapen 
his goods would. scarcely be able 
to understand the zxsthetic appeal 
of a beautiful package, and even 


if he could understand and did use 
it, without bringing the quality of 
his goods up to its level, he would 
certainly be courting a quick come- 
back. Among trade-marked and 
well-advertised goods quality has 
never, to our knowledge, been sac- 
rificed to tasteful packaging. 

It does not follow that the plain 
and unpretentious package does 
not contain quality. It merely 
does not suggest it. Shredded 
Wheat had one of the most mod- 
est packages in the grocery until 
it found it worth while to add a 
touch of color to it, and the touch 
of color is the only change to 
date. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CONTAINERS 


The most impressive talking 
points about containers will nat- 
urally be those that have to do 
with important improvements. The 
Columbia Grafonola’s “individual 
record ejector” does not add di- 
rectly to musical enjoyment, but 
it does indirectly, and it thus af- 
fords a distinct talking point for 
the machine. The “non-refillable 
bottle” for Wilson's Whiskey is 
an exclusive selling feature of 
value. 

The most suggestive improve- 
ment of all to the general adver- 
tiser, perhaps, is the quaint bottle 
of “Carter’s Inx,” because it shows 
more plainly than most instances 
how mich can be done with the 
exercise of imagination. The 
“waxtite” covering of Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flake package and 
that of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
are less striking examples. The 
Kellogg package with the patent 
opening is in a slightly different 
category; it was devised less as 
an improvement in the container 
than as a supposed means of main- 
taining the price through the pow- 
er of the patent. 

The pencil manufacturers have 
long found that pretty pictures on 
the cover of their boxes helped 
sales and were good things to 
talk about. The Daniel Green 
Felt Shoe Company put nursery 
pictures all over its boxes of felt 
slippers for children and thus pro- 
vided a strong inducement to deal- 
ers to display slippers and boxes 
in store and window. The Crofut 
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& Knapp Hat Company’s decora- 
tive hat boxes have been of tre- 
mendous sales help, both in stock- 
ing the dealer and in attracting the 
public. Philip Morris & Company, 
the cigarette manufacturers, have 
a box that is entirely different in 
appearance from any other ciga- 
rette-box; it is the “brown box,” 
and they advertise the distinction. 


PACKAGE AS SELLING POINT 


Several of the manufacturers of 
smoking tobacco have worked hard 
to bring pipe-smoking up to the 
dignity of cigar- smoking by pic- 
turing, in their magazine advertise- 
ments, the package of tobacco in 
fine home and office surroundings. 
Making the package identifiable is 
also making it a selling point. A 
number of manufacturers sell their 
tobacco in glass humidors, as well 
as in the cheaper tins. That was 
one of the happiest ideas of the 
industry in several years, for it 
gave a big new selling point and a 
fresh copy start. There is a con- 
siderable demand for the glass hu- 
midors, but even if there were not 
they furnish a happy means of 
elevating the habit of pipe-smok- 
ing through the opportunity they 
give the artist to use them in 
magazine advertisement and store 
lithograph. They carry selling 
power. 

The development of the package 
seems to offer endless scope. Judg- 
ing from the increasing attention 
being paid it by the. advertising 
agencies, it has probably only just 
begun. 

After the goods themselves and 
the package have been improved 
into selling points, there are a 
number of other things in close 
connection with one or the other 
that are frequently turned to sim- 
ilar account, such as the tag or 
mark of identification, the guar- 
antee, the trade-mark, trade-name 
and the premium certificates that 
may be packed with the goods. 

In the first class is the “name 
in the selvage” of Skinner’s Sat- 
ins. The company uses the slogan 
and the picture of the selvage in 
virtually every ad it runs. It is 
a selling point because it carries 
along with it the notion of high 
quality in the goods which it is 


important to guard against sub- 
stitution. Every trade-mark and 
trade-name stamped on a fabric, 
on an article or container, or ad- 
vertised, naturally carries much the 
same thought. The importance of 
making the most of their possi- 
bilities by careful design in the 
beginning is one of the morals to 
be drawn from experience, as 
brought out in more than one ar- 
ticle on the subject in Printers’ 
INK. 


TAG IN LIMELIGHT 


When there is great difficulty in 
branding and the difficulty has 
been -successfully overcome, the 
tag or mark of identification nat- 
urally becomes an important sell- 
ing point. For a long time veil 
manufacturers wished to advertise 
their veils, but could find no sat- 
isfactory way to brand the mate- 
rial. It was impracticable to weave 
a colored thread in the veiling; 
metal seals would tear the fabric, 
and paper tags were felt to be 
too liable to loss or destruction. 
That was pure supposition about 
the paper tags, as the Van Raalte 
company found when it tried them 
out. Now they are an important 
selling point. 

he importance of the right 
kind of guarantee as a selling 
point needs no extended discus- 
sion, even though it has its dis- 
advantages and abuses no less than 
its good features. There is a 
strong tendency in some lines, as, 
for example, the glove and hosiery 
lines, to draw back from the ex- 
treme positions which were gen- 
erally taken at one time and to 
say less than formerly about the 
guarantee, either in sales talk or 
in advertising. But this is the nat- 
ural reaction from an absurd guar- 
antee which was educating the 
public to demand the impossible. 

In other lines, as the machinery 
line, many articles carry a sweep- 
ing guarantee on some important 
part. The Novo Engine Company 
guarantees the cylinder of its gas- 
oline engine for life against freez- 
ing and cracking. In the technical 
field generally there is very little 
abuse of the guarantee. The tech- 
nical papers hold the advertisers 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Will it pay you to talk to 
one-quarter of the people 
in the New York territory 
every day during the year, 
at a cost of one cent per 
annum per person? 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN offers you JUST 
SUCH AN ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY. 


PAY YOU? You know it will if you value the 
power of advertising at all or recognize, even partially, 
its necessity to your business. 


One cent per annum per person! 
Do you wish proof? 


The individual buyers of the NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN number ONE-FOURTH of the individual 


buyers of all newspapers in New York territory. 


Since one newspaper is bought by one out of every 
five inhabitants in a community, then each copy of the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN sold represents five per- 


sons—men, women and children. 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN represents ONE- 
FOURTH of the population of New York—therefore, 
its advertising power is felt by ONE-FOURTH of 
all of the people. 


If you will insert an advertisement costing $42.75 
a day, 365 days in a year, the yearly cost will be 
$15,603.75, or one cent per person. The number of 
persons being 1,560,375—one-fourth of the population 
—as near as.anybody can estimate it without the new 
census figures at hand. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Merry 
To All 


may seem to be pushing the 

gerne to express this wish 
at the beginning of Summer. 

But it isn’t a day too early for planning 
your Christmas advertising. 

It ought to begin in the October St. Nicholas. 

Don’t you remember how you used to count 
the days for weeks before Christmas ? 

And you knew exactly what you wanted 
long before the first of December. The difh- 
culty was to tell your parents and kind relatives 
what you wanted. 

Last year St.Nicholas worked outa plan where- 
by the boys and girls made out lists of what they 
wanted for Christmas on a specially ruled page 
right among the St. Nicholas advertisements. 

The result was that advertised Christmas 
gifts were asked for and given. 

We know this, because it was the line of least 
resistance, and because we have several hundred 
letters from readers telling us how useful the 
plan was and asking us to “Please have it 
again next year!” 

So this year we will repeat it and elaborate it. 
(See that little note in the lower corner of the next 





page.) Just how useful the St. Nicholas plan 
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Christmas 


is to both readers and advertisers we are going 
to tell in some letters to be mailed this week 
and next. If you don’t get them, please com- 
plain about it by wire or letter. 

St. Nicholas is the Christmas magazine today 
just as it has been for forty years. We don’t 
know whether 100,000 or 500,000 people refer to 
it, before the holidays, solely for help in choos- 
ing gifts for sons and daughters, nephews, nieces, 
grandchildren or some other youngsters. At 
any rate, the practice is common. 

In 1400 average St. Nicholas homes, investi- 
gated last month, we found an average of three 
young folks per family. (You haven’t forgotten, 
have you, that St. Nicholas is loaned 
and reloaned to children in other fami- 
lies until it is literally worn out? Ask 


any subscriber or librarian about this.) Lae 
You see why the St. Nicholas NOTE: cece 


produced above is the | 

, “trade-mark” of the | 
homes are the real Christmas homes. | ‘2 Niclas of the | 
And this, in turn, is why St. Nicholas | 735.2430's¢'Nitholas 
in September, Octo- 


is the place to advertise Christmas gifts | ber, November and 





: December will make 
for every member of the family from | our readers “look for 
it everywhere.”  Ad- 


Grand-pop to the Baby. (There is vreau may pu 
also going to be a “Christmas Wish” | Sf Nicholas copy. 


This is one more part 


page in St. Nicholas forthe grown-ups.) | of _ this, brand-new 


service—“the St. Nich- 


Do your Christmas Planning early! | olas Christmas plan.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


353 FOURTH AVENUE [At 26th Streer] NEW YORK CITY 
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A Birthday Card of Thanks 


The preparation of advertising is like character act- 


ing—and one man in his time writes many parts. 

John Drew has a new play every year, but he al- 
ways plays John Drew. Cyril Maude, in “Grumpy,” 
caused an old lady to say as she left the theatre: 

“Tsn’t it too bad Mr. Maude didn’t come to Amer- 
ica until he was so old!” | 

An actor has the privilege of appearing as himself, 
if he likes. But the advertising agent has no just 
reason to exploit himself when he is preparing some- 
thing which somebody pays somebody a lot of money 
to let somebody else see. 

In our first year as advertising agents, ending on 
June fourteenth, we have served thirty businesses— 
and we started from scratch. 

But our idea in taking this page is not so much to 
record our first birthday as to make proper acknowl- 
edgment to the many times thirty people who during 
this year have supported us with their confidence, 
good will, recommendations and cooperation. 


Berrien-Durstine /ncorporated 
Advertising 


42 Broadway New York City 





a ee ee ee wo nm «zo 


- beeen aot mae oe. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
to strict accountability. And, any- 
way, there is no incentive on the 
part of the purchaser to misrepre- 
sent, as-would be the case with 
goods of rapid consumption. 


PLAYING UP FACTORY 


When the process of manufac- 
ture or the factory is unusual for 
any other reason, either or both 
may furnish a valuable selling 
point. The Shredded Wheat 
Company’s plant at Niagara Falls 
is visited by thousands every year, 
and the factory is pictured on the 
package shown in the dealers’ win- 
dows and played up in the adver- 
tising. It is similar with the 
“Factory of a Thousand Win- 
dows,” where the “Sunshine Bis- 
cuits’ are made; the Hershey 
Chocolate plant, at Hershey, Pa., 
and other plants. The connota- 
tions here are of cleanliness, care. 
regard for the employees and the 
like. Only the exceptional plant 
is available for exploitation in 
this way. 

It would not be imagined at 
first thought that there was any 
connection between the trade- 
characters of our advertising, the 
Campbell Soup Kids, the Uneeda 
Biscuit boy in “slickers,” the Jell-O 
Kewpies, “Swift’s Little Cook,” 
and the “Goid Dust Twins”; and 
yet it is equally plain that they 
are no less talking and selling 
points than animated marks of 
identification or illustrations of 
use, that they have been seized 
upon ‘by Advertising managers or 
agencies as affording a welcome 
relief from mere assertion and 
overworked superlatives, and sup- 
plying a demand for something in 
action, something human, to illus- 
trate use, quality or other charac- 
teristics. Like the trade-marks 
and trade-names, they gather up 
the good will of the product and 
parade it before the eyes of the 
consumer. They are _ prestige 
points. 

Then, getting a little bit further 
away from the product and its sur- 
roundings, we have one of the 
most important of selling points 
and one out of which advertising 
has developed important phases— 
the testimonial. The simplest 


form is the name of the testimo+ 
nial-giver. Often a lot of names 
are grouped... The next step is 
to print the letter, perhaps a fac- 
simile of it. Then a picture or 
group of pictures, as some of the 
smoking-tobacco ads are effective- 
ly doing and perhaps overdoing. 


HIGHEST FORM OF TESTIMONIAL 


The highest type of testimonial 
is probably that which tells a real 
story and prints a picture of it, 
as the Timken and Weed Chain 
Tire Grip ads do and the Alco 
truck ads used to do, of course, 
including names. Many of the most 
effective ads published are of this 
newsy and. vivid nature. The 
burden of them is: “These people 
did this. Why can’t you?” 

Many trade-characters are sug- 
gestive of testimonials. ‘Velvet 
Joe” is made to say a lot of things 
for Velvet Tobacco that would 
sound flat if said by the advertiser 
directly. 

The B. V. D. Company similarly 
pictures store scenes in which the 
dealer gives an unsolicited testi- 
monial of the B. V. D. underwear. 
The little dramatic device gets a 
thousand-fold the attention that a 
matter-of-fact statement to the 
same effect would get if run over 
the advertiser's signature. The 
sale is effected not only by what 
is said, but also by the way in 
which it is said. And the testi- 
monial, real or imaginary, is a 
sales-point of value. That is why 
it is used. 

Not very different from this is 
the “atmosphere” we hear so much 
about. The manufacturers of 
high-grade automobiles cannot 
argue a man into buying . their 
machines. Selling their product is 
not an intellectual process at all, 
in the last stages. It is a strictly 
emotional appeal to the sense of 
pride and emulation. The advan- 
tages conferred by the possession 
of such a car are the things harped 
upon in the ad and selling talk. 
They take the form, on the one 
hand, of suggestion as to associa- 
tion with the elect. who. already 
own the car or a like high-class 
car, and, on the other hand,. of 
suggestion as to the participation 
on equal terms in the pleasure and 
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enjoyments that go with the car, 
the trips to noted resorts, the 
cross-country tour, the theater pa- 
rade, the “doing” Europe in proper 
style, and similar enlargements of 
ordinary life. 


TRUE OF PIANOS AND FURNITURE 


The same thing is true of the 
expensive piano, furniture or chi- 
naware. Over and above its beauty, 
it is desirable on account of its 
very expense, which puts it out 
of the reach of the crowd; it is 
not common. And it is advertised 
and can be advertised successfully 
only by thrumming on this chord 
of exclusiveness—either by show- 
ing pictures of convincing sur- 


roundings or by the choice of such" 


type and borders and super-refined 
language as are recognizably “ca- 
viare to the general.” But, how- 
ever expressed, it is a selling point, 
this almost indefinite “atmos- 
phere,” and is made much of by 
copy writer and salesman. 

From this region of rarefied 
ether it is a long drop to the ap- 
peal to the great common people 
by the more material means of 
the booklet, premium and free 
sample. 

The average booklet is not a 
premium. It tells the story of the 
advertised product in an ampler 
way than is possible in the restrict- 
ed space of the advertisement and 
is designed to be sent out to as 
many as will ask for it. Often, 
as with the seasonable catalogue 
of the mail-order house, it is the 
feature of the campaign, the most 
important selling point of the mo- 
ment. 

Then there is the outright pre- 
mium booklet, the book of recipes, 
the elaborate directions for use 
when these are of some importance 
and desirable in themselves apart 
from the product. 

After this comes the premium, 
which needs no comment; and the 
premium certificate, growing in 
use and, of course, advertised and 
talked as a strong selling point. 
It is generally packed within the 
package, but in the case of Wrig- 
ley’s Gum used as a wrapper and 
heavily advertised. 

Lastly, the sample, free or other- 
wise, gets frequent notice in the 


INK 


advertising and many times is a 
featured selling point. The sam- 
pling methods of Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice and Shredded Wheat 
are interesting topics in them- 
selves. 

With this array of possible sell- 
ing points no advertiser need be 
at a loss for selling points and 
ideas. If he cannot make an un- 
usual product, like the G. Wash- 
ington Prepared Coffee or Kaffee 
Hag, he can change the shape of 
the product, as Wilbur did with 
his “Chocolate Buds”; or put on 
a different wrapper, as a Western 
cigar manufacturer did when he 
put tinfoil on a five-cent cigar; or 
develop an effective trade-mark, 
slogan, trade-character or “atmos- 
phere”; or a premium and sam- 
pling campaign. 

There. is unfathomed selling 
power in each one of these. When 
the big promotion artist comes 
along and does “something differ- 
ent” that opens the eyes of all the 
steady-going manufacturers in the 
field, it will almost always be 
found that he has picked up some 
method that has been in compara- 
tive disuse or disrepute in that 
field and found a selling point in 
it. When others are struggling to 
convince the public of the satis- 
factory quality of their merchan- 
dise, he bursts out with a guaran- 
tee and advertises it to the four 
quarters of the world. Or, in an- 

other field, he pushes aside the 
technical description and, telling 
the i inquirer to “ask the man who 
owns one,” uses the prestige of 
the car as the chief selling point. 
Or he invents trade-characters and 
jingles that challenge the news or 
literary matter for attention. 

When everybody is doing the 
same thing, even the so-called best 
and sensible thing may become 
odious, and readers fly to the light 
and frivolous, the romantic or 
grotesque for relief. When every- 
body else is concentrating on the 
thing to say, it’s a good thing to 
concentrate on the way to say ‘it. 
And these various selling points, 
from the improvement in the prod- 
uct all the way down the list, will 
be found in the product of the 
national advertiser, almost always 
different “ways of saying it.” 
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“I HAVE BEEN A READER OF SYSTEM, 
THE MAGAZINE: OF BUSINESS, FOR 


YEARS. I HAVE FOUND IT VERY 
HELPFUL IN MY BUSINESS AND, BE- 
LIEVE IT TO BE ‘A MINE OF WEALTA 
AND POWER FOR ALL. BUSINESS MEN.” 
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J. J, PHOENIX 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 





NUMBER XXVII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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Hot-weather 
Drive to Prevent Sum- 
mer Slump 





Runkel Brothers Select an Appro- 
priate Specialty for a Three 
Months’ Campaign—Aim Is to 
Make Iced Cocoa Help Hold Up 
General Line—Salesmen Work a 
“Stunt” 





HE more alert manufacturers 

are less disposed than they 
used to be to regard the summer 
slump in sales as inevitable. At 
least some of them are reducing 
the depth of the summer “valleys” 
in the year’s sales curve, 

The quickest way out for the 
manufacturer who boasts a “line” 
of goods is often to select the spe- 
cialty for which summer condi- 
tions peculiarly provide a market. 
This specialty might even be re- 





If you want a new,refreshing drink 
From a can of Coot sent to 


Make Cocoa as 
Runkel’s Cocoa per directions 





TRY THI 


And enjey a cool, 
pleasing drink 
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demand for the other products. 

In the case of Runkel Brothers, 
Inc., of New York, marketing a 
general line of chocolates, a diffi- 
culty arose when they decided to 
center upon iced cocoa. It was 
considered essential that the sales- 
men be given an argument for 
dealers with a “kick” to it—one 
that would be different from the 
stereotyped sales talk for iced 
drinks, Such an appeal was finally 
found, however, and release dates 
were set on the copy. 

This is the first time that Run- 
kel Brothers have gone into a 
definite campaign to promote iced 
cocoa. The copy began to appear 
during the first part of June. In 
New York City the street and sub- 
way cars are used. The copy, of 
course, plays up the refreshing vir- 
tues of iced cocoa in hot weather. 

In speaking of the campaign, 
Sig. Fieux, sales manager, re- 
marked that most persons look on 
cocoa as a hot drink. 

“Few persons rea- 
lize that iced cocoa is 
a delicious cool 
drink,” he said to a 
PrinTERS’ INK repre- 
sentative. “In our 
campaign we _ have 
tried to show the pub- 


That’s the way you make 
Runkel’s ICED Cocoa—the 
new Iced Drink that every- 
body’s making friends with 
nowadays. 

You can see for yourself how 
easily it’s made. Takes just 
afew minutes. But you'll 
have to make a pitcher of it 
and TRY it to KNOW just 
how delicious it is. 

And you'll like it— everybody 
does. For Runkel’s Iced Cocoa 
has a most delightful, chilly, 
“chocolaty” taste that drives 


away summer thirsts as no 
other beverage will. And 
Runkel's, being powdered so 
much more finely than most 
cocoas, makes a smoother 
drink because it doesn’t settle 
or get “muddy.” 

But TRY it today — maybe 
you'll like it for meals or for in- 
between times for the kiddies 
—or for friends who drop in 
on summer afternoons. But 
anytime you try it you'll find 
it the most refreshing drink 
that ever passed your lips. 


lic a new use for our 
cocoa. 

“Not only have we 
suggested the advan- 
tages of iced cocoa, 
but we have also 
given directions in il- 
lustrations and text 
how iced cocoa may 
be easily and perfect- 
ly made.” 

IT TO THE 
DEALER 


PROVING 





Runkel’s iced Cocoa 


Pat the Pitcher of Cocoa ON the Ice, NEVER Ice IN the Cocoa 


THIS COPY IS EXPECTED TO STIMULATE RUNKEL’S OTHER 


LINES, TOO 


garded as the weakest member of 
the family of products, judged on 
year-round sales possibilities. Ju- 
diciously promoted in’ the hot 
months, however, it may prove a 
veritable little giant in stimulating 


The special appeal 
for the use of sales- 
men was hit upon 
when it was decided 
to arm them with 
small cups and Ther- 
mos bottles. They 
have been instructed to make up 
a batch of the cocoa, put it in 
the refrigerator at home or wher- 
ever they may be over night and 
to fill the Thermos bottles in the 
morning. 
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“Then they are prepared to show 
dealers just what iced cocoa is,” 
continued Mr. Fieux. ‘‘When the 
average merchant tastes iced cocoa 
he is more apt to push it than if 
the taste and flavor were left to 
his imagination.” 

Ten pieces of copy have been 
prepared for the newspaper cam- 
paign, which is scheduled to run 
from June 1 to September 4. 

Runkel Brothers feel that, aside 
from the special seasonal appeal 
that the campaign will make, the 
general publicity results will be 
beneficial to them. 

Another angle of the campaign 
to increase the sales of the iced 
beverage is the circulation of reci- 
pes printed in various languages. 
Among the recipes already pre- 
pared is one in Yiddish which will 
be distributed throughout Greater 
New York. 

The newspaper copy is appear- 
ing in two- and three-column lay- 
outs. About sixteen papers in the 
agg and Middle West are on the 
1st. 


Railroad and Hotels in Joint 
Campaign 

Capitalizing on the impossibility of 
visiting European watering-places this 
year, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
is using newspapers in conjunction with 
hotels at Hot “~ s, Va., and White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., to advertise 
the baths located’ on its line. “Offering 
all the facilities of the famous Euro- 
pean Spas” is the claim made for. the 
resorts. 


New Name for the MacManus 
Company, Detroit 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
Company is the new corporate title of 
the MacManus Company, a_ general 
agency of Detroit. There will be no 
change in the personnel of the com- 
pany, the new title including the names 
of the men who. have been at its head 
since 1912, when the ownership of the 
company changed hands. 


Officials Elected by Associated 
Farm Papers 


These officers were chosen at the an- 
nual meeting of the Associated Farm 


Papers, held in Chicago: — President, 
-. 4 . McKelvie; vice-president, Ben 
¥. Billiter; secretary and treasurer, 


F, E. Long; executive committee, T. D. 
Harmon, Ben F. Billiter, S. R. Me- 
Kelvie. 


The Newspaper Exhibit at the 
Convention 


A large booth will house the newspa- 
per — at the Convention of the 
A. C. of W. next week, built up of 
what are said to be the largest fac- 
simile newspaper pages ever made. The 
first page will contain matter specially 
prepared for the convention and will 
be sure to “get attention.” 

Inside the booth there will be in op- 
eration a fully equipped newspaper of- 
fice with a staff of compositors, editors, 
printers, etc. This will be in charge of 
W. A. Thomson and T. H. Moore, di- 
rector and associate director of the 
Bureau of Advertising, A. N. A. 
From this office each afternoon at three 
o’clock a convention newspaper will be 
issued for free distribution among the 
delegates. 

Around the interior walls will be a 
display of typical national advertising 
campaigns to illustrate effective use of 
newspaper advertising. There will also 
be illustrations of the work done by 
the Bureau of Advertising in promoting 
the newspaper in the national field. 

The newspaper exhibition has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Advertising. 
under the direction of Wm. H. Field, 
of the Chicago Tribune, who is chair- 
man of the local committee. 


The Personnel of an Adver- 
tising Club 


To show the various vocations repre- 
sented by its membership the Dayton 
Advertising Club has issued the follow- 
ing analysis of members: 


1914 1915 

Rs 1 Junel 

Advertising Managers.. 11 18 
Advertising Assistants. . 8 21 
Retail Advertisers........ 4 24 
Real Estate Advertisers... 2 6 
Advertising Agency Men. 3 13 
Newspaper Men.......... 2 10 
Printers, Engravers, etc... 6 21 
ee POO a re 4 10 
Ue, a a 9 36 
49 159 

This table appears in the printed 


report which the club has submitted to 
the Printers’ Ink Cup Committee of 
the A. A. C. of W., containing evidence 
of its claim for the cup. 


Boston ‘“American’s” New 
Western Representative 

F. W. Harvey, Jr., for the past six 

years advertising manager of Popular 

Electricity and Technical World Mag- 

azine, has been appointed Western rep- 
resentative of the Boston American. 


Brooklyn “Times’” New For- 
eign Representative 


Martin C. Ready, New York City, 
has been appointed representative of the 
Brooklyn Times in the territory outside 
of Brooklyn. 
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Listen to what railway men say about the value of the 


Railway Age Gazette 


Note what these railway superintendents have to say about 
the advertising pages of their favorite publication: 


From a Superintendent of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


“I read advertisements, at least some of them; this in 
order to keep posted as to present day equipment of all 
sorts pertaining to railroad service.” 


From a Superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Puget Soun 


“IT read your advertising pages, as do most Railway 
Officials of my acquaintance.” 


From a Superintendent of the 
Illinois Central 


“I read your advertising pages and find them helpful in 
every case.” 


From a Superintendent of the Chicago, 
and Illinois Midland 


“T always read the advertising pages in + x Railway Age 
Gazette. I do this for the reason that I feel it is the 
best way for an operating official to keep up with the 
times in railway appliances and improvements. I regard 
the advertising sections as very valuable.” 

Are you listed among the advertisers who use the Railway 
Age Gazette? Do railway men read your sales-message? 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING co. 
CLEVELAND 
eee po. preg of Circulations 
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—before 
you order 
bond paper— 


try the 
Parsons Test for finish. 


This is only one of the series of simple, 
easily-made tests illustrated in our little 
‘ 7 - 
book—‘‘How to Test Bond Papers.’’ 


This book is sent free to any paper-buyer who 

will write for it on his office stationery. It gives 

in simple, easily understood form the practical 
tests of expert paper-makers based on nearly 63 
years’ experience. With the book we send sam- 
ples of Parsons Old Hampden Bond, which can be 
had from any printer. Write today for **How to 
Test Bond Papers’’—and compare Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond with the bond you are using now. 


Ask your Printer about PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN BOND 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Makers of Parsons Scotch Linen Ledger Paper Makers Since 1853 


PARSONS 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
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Rejoinder to 
Jobbers’ Attack on Price- 
maintenance 





Price-cutting Is Only a Trick of 
Salesmanship and Not a Principle 
of Business—Six Thousand De- 
cisions Hold Trade-marks as 
Property, but the Jobber’s Policy 
Would Destroy Their Value 


By C. R. Lane 
Trade-mark Title Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

N his article entitled, “Why I 

Am Fighting Price-mainte- 
nance,” in the issue of PRINTERS’ 
Inx for June 3, Walter A. Frey 
says that he does not want to con- 
fuse the issue by injecting into it 
the questions of trade-marks, pat- 
ents, copyrights, etc. 

So far as the resale price of 
trade-marked articles is con- 
cerned, Mr. Frey sweeps away the 
whole ground of his argument and 
puts himself in the attitude of 
begging the question. No one 
cares who changes or cuts the 
prices of articles which bear no 
trade-mark, . 

The objection of Mr. Ingersoll 
to price-cutting in the resale price 
was as to trade-marked articles, 
and not as to articles whose own- 
ers have so little pride in them 
that they give them no name to 
- indicate source or origin. But 
when a manufacturer gives his 
customer a sign by which they 
may always identify his goods so 
as to be sure that they are get- 
ting the same article they bought 
before and found worth the price, 
the manufacturer who owns the 
mark enters into the obligation of 
putting the same quality in the 
goods at all times wherever found. 

The use of a trade-mark, there- 
fore, imposes obligation upon the 
manufacturer for which he should 
have compensation. He is co- 
operating with the law in the ef- 
fort to protect the customers 
against confusion, which under 
some circumstances amounts to 
fraud. The law takes the cus- 
tomer into account first, and gives 
protection to the trade-mark so 
that he may always know the 
goods he wants to buy, because 


Of the 


he had bought them before and 
found satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment in their use at the price 
which the goods cost. 

Mr. Frey contends that the de- 
mand for the goods has_ been 
created by the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising and not by the trade- 
mark. This is a strange statement 
for an expert advertiser, as it is 
fair to presume that Mr. Frey is. 
The advertising would be worth 
nothing unless it gave the cus- 
tomer a key in the form of a 
trade-mark; or in other words, 
unless it gave the customer a sign 
by which he could identify the 
goods that the advertisement in- 
duced him to buy. It is certainly 
a favor to the merchant to create 
a demand through advertising and 
then to give the advertising some 
sign by which the customer identi- 
fies the goods that the retail mer- 
chant handles, especially when 
the retail merchant has been put 
to no expense in advertising. 


DESTRUCTION OF A PROPERTY RIGHT 


It is clearly the disposition of 
some merchants to attract trade 
away from some retail competitor 
by cutting the price of a well- 
known article sold under a trade- 
mark, which had been made popu- 
lar by quality of the goods and by 
advertising, and in which a 
property right had been created 
under the law. There have been 
more than 6,000 decisions by the 
courts of this country sustaining 
trade-marks as property, but Mr. 
Frey’s policy of price-cutting, as 
an inducement to customers who 
have conceived a good-will toward 
a trade-marked article. would de- 
stroy the whole fabric of good- 
will which every law on the sub- 
ject of the protection of trade- 
marks has sought to build up. 
The law protecting trade-marks 
has one chief purpose, and 
that is to protect the customer. 
The law gives the owner of the 
mark the right to appeal to the 
courts to protect the customer ‘in 
his right to know that when he 
sees a trade-mark on the goods he 
is justified in reaching the con- 
clusion that they are the same he 
bought before and found worth 
the price. 
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Mr. Frey refers to the copyright 
of a brand. A brand cannot be 
copyrighted. Copyrights apply 
only to labels of a certain char- 
acter and give the owner of the 
copyright nothing more than the 
exclusive right to make copies of 
the label. The copyright of a 
label gives the trade-mark on the 
label no protection whatever. 

It is clearly the right of any 
manufacturer, who goes to the 
trouble to invest his goods with 
absolutely the same quality for 
which the trade-mark stands with- 
out deviation at any period, to be 
able to protect the resale price 
against those who are serving no 
public interest, but are clearly 
working for a self-serving interest 
by cutting the price. The owner 
of the mark is working for the 
buying public’s interest, while the 
price-cutter is working only for his 
own interest. It is surely with no 
desire to save his customer a few 
cents in his purchase of this trade- 
marked article that the price is 
cut. It is cut merely to attract 
the customer to his store so as to 
win a high profit on some other 
article which the customer may 
take a notion to buy while in the 
store, that gives the motive to op- 
position to price-maintenance: un- 
der trade-marks. 

Price-cutting is one of the tricks 
of salesmanship and, therefore, is 
not a staple rule upon which 
sound business management must 
in the end depend. 


Will Publish Revision of 
Agency List 

The John M. Branham Company, 
publishers’ representatives, at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is preparing to 
publish a revised list of special news- 
paper representatives, agricultural pa- 
per representatives and general agen 
cies. It is desired that corrections that 
should be made in the company’s cur- 
rent list be sent in promptly. 


Governor Capper Given LL.D. 
Degree 


The degree of LL.D. was recently 
conferred upon the Kansas_ governor, 
Arthur Capper, by Campbell University, 
during the annual commencement exer- 
cises. The commencement address was 
delivered by the governor, who is pub- 
lisher of Farmers’ Mail -and Breeze, 
Missouri Valley Farmer, and _ other 
Capper papers. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to 
Advertisers 


Cases Involving Trade-marks and 
Trade Names.—(U. S. C. C. A.) When 
a trade-mark consists of a hyphenated 
name, one part of which is descriptive 
and not subject to exclusive appropria- 
tion, while the other is purely arbitrary, 
the appropriation of the descriptive part 
and its combination with another word 
is not an infringement. Thus the trade- 
mark ‘“Sal-Vet” was not infringed by 
“Sal-Tone.” S. R. Feil Co. vs. John 
E. Robbins Co., 220 F. 656. 

(U. S. D. C.) Though complainant 
had no exclusive right to any one of 
the elements which combined to make 
up the dress of its package, yet it had 
a right to maintain a suit for unfair 
competition against a competitor whose 
package was dressed in a similar combina 
tion of elements. Howard _ Dustless 
Duster Co. vs. Carleton, 219 F. 918. 

(N. Chancery) The New Jersey 
statute (chapter 210 of the Public Laws 
of 1918) torbidding merchants from 
discriminating against the goods of any 
maker by depreciating the value of such 
products, etc., is in derogation of the 
common law and must be strictly con- 
strued. A notice in an Ingersoll watch 
forbidding a sale at less than the price 
fixed, but not in terms prohibiting the 
practice denounced by the statute, is 
2) em Ingersoll vs. Goldstein, 93 

« UDR; 


Aeroplane Advertising 


Aeronautical advertising, while not 
unheard of before in general mediums, 
is sufficiently novel to attract attention 
when six manufacturers of aeroplanes 
and accessories appear in one issue of 
a periodical of general circulation. In 
Scribner’s Magazine for July there are 
an even half-dozen such advertisements, 
ranging from one for Curtiss flying- 
boats to aero varnish. 

The appearance of the advertising at 
this time is not influenced directly by 
war conditions, according to the adver- 
tising manager for the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, one of the concerns 
represented. National governments are 
the peewee purchasers of gyroscopic 
stabilizers, which are stated in the ad- 
vertising to be “logical accessories to 
every military aeroplane.” 

There is a demand for aircraft of 
various sorts and of the necessary ac- 
cessories, such as motors, for sporting 
and exhibition purposes, and it is to this 
class of prospective customers that the 
copy in Scribner’s is directed. 


Resigns as Sales and Advertising 
Manager 


J. G. Hitzler announces that he has 
resigned as sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Chas. A. Maish Company, 
Cincinnati. 


Ryan & Inman, of Chicago, special 
representatives, have opened a Detroit 
office. 
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With the Buyers 
| in the | 

| Electrical Field 
No. 1 


ACentral Station Manager 


in charge of an electric light and power 
plant in the East, wrote to the 


Electrical World 


“Most of the materials we have 
used since we started were bought 
through ads we saw in that paper.” 


This is typical. There are 5,600 central stations 
in the United States. The ELECTRICAL WORLD 
is bought by more than 6,000 central station off- 
cials and important men in their organizations who 
decide the buying of electrical and steam equipment 
as well as the purchase of electric devices which 
they handle as dealers. The balance of its 19,500 
circulation covers electrical engineers, jobbers, 
dealers, contractors, manufacturers and large 
power-consumers. 


Put this influence in circuit with your sales depart- 


ment. 
McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical World Engineering Record 


Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
Members Audit Bureau Circulations. 
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An Open Letter 
to the President of Certain 
Grocery Products Companies 


Dear Sir:— 

You are a manufacturer 
—one of the biggest in 
your line. 

You take certain raw 
materials, combine them, 
process them, and produce 
something that men and 
women use; something 
that sustains life or has a 
pleasant taste or washes 
clothes or does something 
elsethat people want done. 

Your raw materials 
come from the ground. 

Any manufacturer can 
get them. 


To combine them pre- 
cisely as they should be 
combined is not easy. 


But that is not your big- 
gest problem. 

Your biggest problem is 
tosell what you ios made. 

No, I’m wrong. That 
is not your biggest prob- 
lem. 

Your biggest problem is 
to sell it at a fair profit. 


a 


You and J have seen a 
lot of foods and household 
products leap into favor. 

You and have also 
seen many of these same 
products sag back. 

Few things are easier to 
sell once than a new food 
or a new cleanser. 

The cost of trial is low, 


and the public is always 
looking for the new thing. 

But the new thing, like 
the old, is easy to imitate. 

Sooner or later it is im- 
itated. 

Sooner or later some- 
body asks, “What’s your 
price?” 

Somebody else asks, 
“Why should I pay it?” 

What have you done to 
make the mae willing to 
pay your price instead of 

uying the “just-as-good” 
product at its price? 

What have you done to 
anchor the tte for 
your product? 


A few manufacturers of 
ready-to-use foods and 
other grocery products 
have. 

Royal Baking Powder 
has—with “no alum.” 

So has Ivory Soa 
*99-44/100 per cent pure.” 

These manufacturers 
have made the public 
think more—and oftener 
—of their combinations of 
raw materials than of 
somebody else’s. 

How have they done it? 

By finding—and utiliz- 
ing—a Basic Idea. 

am not talking about 


a — 
“The smile that won’t 
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come off” brought many 
apleasant comment. But 
did it build up a belief 
that Quaker Oats are 
worth more than Mother’s 
Oats? Or National Oats? 

Then there is our old 
friend, “Good Morning! 
Have you used Pears’ 
Soap?” You have heard 
it many atime. But has 
it built up in your mind 
a belief in the superiority 
of the product it is sup- 
posed to advertise? 

No, Mr. President, a 
Basic Idea is not a slogan. 
It is a dynamic, central 
thought. ra 


Am I right when I say 
that, for years, you have 
felt the need for a Basic 
Idea for your advertising? 

Am I right when I say 
that you have never found 
it? 

Am I right when I say, 
that, by yourself, you prob- 
ably never will find it? 

y now? Because your 
mind does not work that way. 

Your advertising manager’s 
mind does. 

Talk to him. Talk to your 


sales-manager. . 
See how they feel about it. 


& 

We don’t know what that 
idea of yours is. 

We do know where it is. 

It is in your factory; or in 
your method of selling. 

We know how to help you 
find it and use it. 


During the last few years, 
we of the Blackman-Ross Com- 
pany have helped not a few ad- 
vertisers to find and use radi- 
cally new Basic Ideas for their 
advertising. 

More than ever, we know the 
compelling force of the Basic 
Idea. We know, too, that guess- 
work won’t find it. Nor will 
blind groping. 

The sound central note—the 
real Idea—-as we have encoun- 
tered it, is not a happen-stance. 
It is a logical conclusion. To 
find it takes time and intelli- 
gent work. 

When your Idea is located 
and used, as it should be used, 
people will buy your goods as 
never before. They will be 
more willing than ever before 
to pay your price. 

hether your idea will be as 
good as “no alum” or “99-44/100 
per cent pure,” we do not know. 

Because we do not know how 
good your goods are; or how 
sound your sales philosophy. 

If they are better, your Idea 
will be better. 

Otherwise—otherwise. 


& 


Naturally you will not com- 
mission us to undertake this 
very important task until you 
know who we are, how we work 
and what we have accom- 
— Our booklet,“Toward 

‘omorrow,” throws some light 
on this subject. 

Naturally, too, you wonder 
whether your competitors will 
send for this book. Don’t let 
that bother you. Havea friend 
write for it. Have another 
friend ask a half dozen New 
York advertising men about us. 

Then—act or not as seems 
best. 

Yours very truly, 


J. M. CAMPBELL, 


of BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 


Advertising Agents 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Business vs. Pleasure as 
Selling Appeal 





The ‘Commercial Car Has Suffered 
in Its Marketing from Being the 
Twin Brother of the Pleasure Car 
—Studebaker Man Points Out the 
Differences in the Two Selling 
Problems 

EORGE L. WILLMAN, ad- 
vertising manager of the 

Studebaker Corporation, in a re- 

cent address before the Graduate 

School of Business Administra- 

tion at Harvard, pointed out the 

difference of methods in selling 
pleasure and commercial cars. 

The commercial car, he ex- 
plained, has developed, not along 
the same lines as the pleasure car, 
but along parallel lines. It is not 
well enough appreciated, he 
thought, that the sales and adver- 
tising problems are not the same. 
He said in part: 

“IT really doubt whether any 
company has begun to achieve its 
possibilities in the selling of com- 
mercial cars. It is unfortunate 
for the commercial car that it 
should have been the twin brother 
of the pleasure car. Never were 
two brothers more unlike in their 
destiny. The pleasure car has a 
universal appeal. Everybody is a 
possible prospect. He might not 
have the money now, but some 
day there is a great possibility 
that he will have enough to pay 
for a car, if only a second-hand 
one. We have not begun to even 
scratch the surface so far as pleas- 
ure-car selling is concerned. The 
sales and advertising task, so far 
as the pleasure car is concerned, 
is comparatively easy, but the 
commercial car is entirely differ- 
ent. ; 

You can see at once that 
the commercial car presents an 
entirely different merchandising 
aspect. There should be a tre- 
mendous demand for the commer- 
cial car. It can be used efficiently 
and economically in almost every 
kind of business. It not only cuts 
the cost of delivery and enlarges 
the scope, gives prestige and ad- 
vertising value to the company 
that operates it, but in many less 
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obvious ways it is a money-maker 
to the operator. 

“However, the commercial car 
must be sold to hard- headed busi- 
ness men who are not buying 
something that has the pleasurable 
appeal of the pleasure car, but who 
are buying business equipment 
which: is just as cold-blooded as 
buying a typewriter, an adding- 
machine or an elevator. It re- 
quires intensified salesmanship to 
present a proposition of this kind 
in the right manner—trained sales- 
manship of the logical, reasoning, 
persistent kind—not that we do 
not find this in the pleasure-car 
business. To sell a commercial 
car requires a systematic method. 
A study must be made of the 
different problems of the different 
kinds of business. A salesman 
must be able to convince business 
men where the commercial car 
will fit into the delivery problems 
of the various kinds of businesses, 
and even if the business man is 
convinced that the commercial car 
is a money-saver and a money- 
maker, he sometimes requires ex- 
treme persuasion to induce him 
to make the change. 

“The application of advertising 
to the delivery-car field presents 
an entirely different problem from 
that of the pleasure-car field. The 
advertising does not have the 
same effect on the sale of delivery 
cars that it does in the sale of 
pleasure cars, because delivery cars 
are not bought on advertising im- 
pressions. They are bought on 
the cold, hard business facts. The 
time is coming, however, when the 
manufacturers of commercial cars 
will sense the merchandising prob- 
lem confronting the satisfactory 
handling of commercial cars. The 
trouble is they: have been too busy 
trying to keep up the pleasure-car 
business. Take our own company, 
for instance, with its plant of 148 
acres, nine-tenths of which is de- 
voted to the building of pleasure 
cars. Even with all our facilities 
we do not begin to have the facili- 
ties for building as many delivery 
cars as we can sell. We had 
5,000 commercial cars consigned 
for the first nine months of 1915, 
the last one of which is leaving 
our factory this week, May 15.” 
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SANNA 


WE 
PA ch) 
TROUBLE 


@ You would expect trouble yourself if you = 
tried to divide 500,000 magazines among 5 
several million women throughout America— 
particularly if these women are your enthus- 
iastic friends and customers. 


@ But, if you had the truly wonderful 
“machinery” of distribution which we enjoy 
through the thousands of progressive Dry 
= Goods and Department Stores that are mem- 
== bers of the Great Sperry System, the problem 
= would seem nearer solution. 
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@ Purposely we start The Sperry Magazine 
with a circulation of only 500,000. We want 
the merchant to be obliged to refuse late 
comers who are brought to the store every 
month by his local newspaper advertising of 
“Sperry Magazine Days” and his window 
displays of the Magazine itself. 


@ And we want you, as a National Adver- 
tiser, to appreciate that The Sperry Magazine 
Method of free distribution —direct to thrifty 
: buyers through thousands of America’s lead- 
gE ing merchants—makes The Sperry Magazine 
: a New Selling Force which you can use to the 
advancement of your business, if you have a 
message which will interest women. 





= 


Our booklet on ‘‘Dealer-Distribution”’ is interesting 
May we send you a copy? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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1915 Stories Story No. 7 











MADE IN NEW YORK |) | | 


Did you ever consider the prestige contained S 
in the above heading? Many people all 
over the United States are happy if their b 
printing is done in NewYork. Just as happy fs 


as the lady who orders her costumes from : a 
Worth of Paris. It is up to us to maintain : 
this prestige by giving the best value, best _ 
service, and best quality which are the c 


three requisites. 


Patronize Home Industry si 


An immense amount of business is emana- : fi 
ting from New York and it is.only necessary : 
for our business men in New York to under- p 
stand that the city’s volume of business is rs 
increased when the work is done here. E it 





We are equal to the emergency and can help : f 
you in three ways. If you wish us to follow : ti 
your ideas we will faithfully carry them out. n 
You will find our advice and suggestions : 
practical and helpful. Or, we can take all , e 
the work off your shoulders— Writing, Illus- 
trating, Planning—everything until the job ti 
is completed and mailed, all in our building. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS | y 
30-32 West 13th Street New York . 
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Court’s Reasons for Refusing a 
Monopoly of “Kewpie” 


Points at Issue in Other Interesting Trade-mark Decisions 


EWPIE’S name does not fol- 
low Kewpie’s figure in the 
matter of protection to advertis- 
ing. That is the conclusion just 
reached by the nation’s highest 
court that has jurisdiction in such 
matters. Rose .O Neill Wilson, 
creator of the Kewpies, had ap- 
pealed for a monopoly in the right 
to make use of her unique contri- 
bution to the joy of living. Par- 
ticularly did she desire protection 
from one William Hecht, who has 
appropriated the word “Kewpie’ 
as a trade-mark for children’s 
washable suits. But the Court of 
Appeals at Washington has de- 
creed that the possession of a 
copyright and a design patent 
confers no trade-mark privileges. 
Brief mention of the Kewpie 
controversy was made in PRINnT- 
ERS’ INK when the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents rendered a de- 
cision against the well-known 
artist and in favor of the manu- 
facturer. However, the case takes 
on added significance now that the 
court of last resort in such dis- 
putes has upheld the commis- 
sioner. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that no trade-mark decision 
in recent years has been more far- 
reaching in its application to di- 
verse interests in the advertising 
field. Not only does the declara- 
tion of principles affect manu- 
facturers and advertisers who 
make use of trade-marks, but by 
reason of the angle on the copy- 
right question it touches publish- 
ers of house-organs, advertising 
literature, etc. Particularly does 
it establish a status for adver- 
tisers who desire to capitalize a 
pictorial fad. Indeed, the present 
case will rank in interest with the 
legal controversy over “Billiken” 
that engrossed attention a few 
years ago. 

Finally, this tug-of-war: over 
Kewpie’s prestige supplies in its 
outcome one more answer to that 
question which is ever-recurring 
in the advertising field—whether 
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it is possible or worth while to at- 
tempt to secure double protection, 
via both copyright and trade- 
mark, for a valuable trade-name 
or trade-figure. Some of the de- 
cisions of the Patent Office tri- 
bunals and higher courts reviewed 
in Printers’ Ink during the past 
few years have indicated that dual 
or triple protection, if obtainable, 
was well worth while. Others 
have conveyed the impression that 
it is impossible to make copyrights 
and design patents and trade-mark 
registrations overlap. In view of 
the feeling of uncertainty on this 
score the present clean-cut opinion 
may be mulled over with possible 
reward in general enlightenment. 


KEWPIE’S HISTORY 


Rose O’Neill Wilson, in re- 
counting her title to Kewpie, told 
the court that in 1909 she designed 
this original figure and coined for 
it the name “Kewpie.” Copyrights 
were secured on articles, books 
and art prints containing the fig- 
ure and the word. She is still re- 
ceiving large royalties from these. 
Hence she contended that any re- 
production of either word or fig- 
ure was an infringement of copy- 
right. Furthermore, she had the 
figure covered by a design patent 
and copyrighted as a statuette or 
art figure. These latter special- 
ties are being manufactured under 
licenses from Mrs. Wilson. Con- 
sequently she argued: “The word 
‘Kewpie’ and the figure have be- 
come so identified with one an- 
other and have become so widely 
known that the use of the word 
on goods of one party and the fig- 
ure on goods of another party 
would cause the ordinary pur- 
chaser to mistake goods of one 
party for those of another.” 

Most serious, however, of all 
aspects of the situation for the 
originator of the Kewpies is the 
circumstance that she is now en- 
gaged in the business of granting 
licenses for the use of her novelty. 
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And just here—in the licensing 
practice—this present case estab- 
lishes another point of contact 
with extensive advertising activi- 
ties. In connection with the 
licensing programme, Kewpie 
trade-marks have already been 
registered by Rose O’Neill Wil- 
son, Wm. P. O’Neill and by 
George Borgfeldt & Co.—but for 
different lines of goods, of course, 
from that to which Hecht has ap- 
plied the name. Indeed, the action 
of Hecht in securing a registra- 
tion forestalled a business move 
on the part of Mrs. Wilson. Even 
as Hecht was filing his trade- 
mark at the Patent Office the 
creator of the Kewpies was nego- 
tiating with a firm that proposed 
to contract to apply the name 
Kewpie and the figure as a trade- 
mark to children’s washable suits, 
pajamas and nightrobes. Now 
Mrs. Wilson fears that the value 
of this contract will be destroyed 
or seriously injured. 

In passing judgment the Court 
pointed out that the Kewpie de- 
signer “seems to base her case 
upon the false hypothesis that 
under the copyright and design 
patent she has secured title to the 
name. It is well settled that the 
owner of the thing copyrighted 
acquires through the copyright no 
property in the name by which it 
is designated.” 

The Court cited the case of 
Black vs. Ehrich to prove that 
neither the author nor proprietor 
of a literary work has any prop- 
erty in its name. It is merely a 
term of description which serves 
to identify the work, but which 
any other person can adopt with 
impunity and apply to any other 
book or to any trade commodity. 
There is this proviso, that he does 
not use the name as a false token 
to induce the public to believe that 
the thing to which it is applied is 
the identical thing which the name 
originally designated. Further- 
more, if literary property could 
be protected upon the theory that 
the name by which it is christened 
is equivalent to a _ trade-mark, 
there would be no necessity for 
copyright laws. 

A significant paragraph of the 
opinion just rendered by the 
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Court of Appeals is as follows: 
“The opposer. has totally failed to 
bring herself. within the protec- 
tion of the statute. It is unneces- 
sary to consider in how far the 
name ‘Kewpie’ and the thing copy- 
righted and patented are equival- 
ents, or in how far the word ‘Kew- 
pie’ may be applied to goods of the 
same general description as those 
protetted by opposer’s copyright 
and design patent without consti- 
tuting infringement since opposer 
is not in a position to object to 
the trade-mark use of the word by 
applicant. She is engaged in the 
business of granting licenses and 
it clearly appears that neither she 
nor her licensees have ever used 
the word ‘Kewpie’ or the figure as 
a trade-name or trade-mark for 
children’s clothing. The mere 
allegation that she has licensed a 
third party to apply ‘Kewpie’ to 
clothing establishes no grounds of 
opposition against a person 
already using the name as a trade- 
mark for the same class of goods.” 


TRADE-MARK RIGHT TO A NAME 
GROWS OUT OF ITS USE 


Citing as an example the case of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium re- 
garding the use in its advertising 
of the words “Health Food,” the 
Court emphasizes the fact that no 
trade-mark right grows out of the 
mere invention or discovery of a 
word or symbol, but out of its use. 
To constitute trade-mark use it 
must be applied to goods—to iden- 
tify them with a particular manu- 
facturer. Mere advertisement of 
the words or symbols without ap- 
plication to goods is insufficient to 
constitute a trade-mark. 

Summing up the Kewpie case, 
the Court says: “Opposer’s diffi- 
culty consists in failing to distin- 
guish between a copyright or de- 
sig patent and a_ trade-mark. 
The mere fact that through her 
literature she has given publicity 
to this imaginary being called 
‘Kewpie’ accords her no trade- 
mark right in the name by which 
this being is designated. It would 
hardly be contended, for illustra- 
tion, that the owner of a copyright 
on a picture called ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ would be heard to object to 
the use of that title by another as 
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upwards of $130,000,000. 


g The per capita wealth of Boston is the 
highest of any of the big cities in the 
United States, $2,061.84. 


A good deal more than half of all the evening news- 
paper readers in and around Boston are readers of 
the Boston American. The circulation of the Boston 
Evening American is largely in excess of the con- 
bined circulations of all the other Boston evening 
newspapers. 


gq 32.3% of all the Sunday newspaper readers (and 

there are four Sunday papers) are readers of the 
Boston Sunday American. The circulation of the 
Boston Sunday American is 24,196 more than that of 
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times greater than that of its smallest competitor. 


gq You can’t begin to cover the Boston and New Eng- 
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a trade-mark for whiskey. To 
have standing she must have used 
the word as a trade-mark on 
goods of the same descriptive 


properties. In this she totally 
fails.”’ 
Ordinarily, Patent Office offi- 


cials take a certain satisfaction in 
any court opinion that sustains 
the practice of the office, but they 
find, personally, no gratification in 
this Kewpie case. “It does seem 
pretty rough,” one of the leading 
officials remarked to a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative, “that a per- 
son who, by good luck or a stroke 
of genius, creates something dis- 
tinctively original should be de- 
prived of the fruits of such ability. 
But I don’t know how anybody ean 
get around the situation. Some of 
us in this office even question 
whether both the copyright and 
the design patent would hold in a 
case such as that of ‘Kewpie’. 
And to have bottled up the trade- 
mark rights, Mrs, Wilson would 
have had to use the mark and 
register it for every different class 
of goods. We have 49 different 
classes in this office and most of 
- these may be subdivided so that it 
would probably be necessary to 
use the mark in literally hundreds 
of different fields of manufac- 
ture.” 
“CLIMATIC,” APPLIED TO PAINT, 7S 
DESCRIPTIVE 
“Climatic” as a trade-mark for 


paint is declared to be a descrip- 
tive word in an opinion lately 


handed down by the Court of Ap-_ 


peals, which reverses the decision 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 
The Lincoln Paint & Color Com- 
pany and the American Paint 
Works are the parties to this ccn- 
troversy. The Lincoln company 
objected to the registration of 
“Climatic” for its rival, both con- 
cerns having been using the word. 
Numerous advertisements were 
put in evidence by both firms, to 
show the use of the word. It 
came out that the Lincoln com- 


pany has special formulas for use, 


in the four different climatic con- 
ditions encountered in the United 
States and is making use of a 
label showing a map of the United 
States so marked as to indicate in 


what territory each particular for- 
mula should be used. The Amer- 
ican company was shown to be ad- 
vertising its climatic paint as 
specially adapted to a damp 
climate. 

“In the light of advertising dis- 
closures,” said the Court, “and 
common knowledge of the effect 
of climatic conditions upon paint 
we think the mark is clearly de- 
scriptive and not entitled to 
registration. It indicates the chief 
characteristic which lends value 
to the goods.” The Court also 
pointed out that there are doubt- 
less instances where “Climatic” 
might be used as a purely arbi- 
trary trade-mark, but in de- 
termining this question the use of 
the mark becomes most important. 
The Court referred to “Instan- 
taneous” as used on tapioca to 
prove that a word that is fanciful 
or arbitrary when applied to one 
article may be descriptive when 
applied to another. 

An interesting consideration that 
swayed the Court in deciding this 
paint case was that the trade-mark 
was not .used on a commodity sold 
only to persons skilled in the use 
of paint, but on a mixed paint sold 
to the public generally. In this 
connection the representations of 
the advertising were studied to 
ascertain what would be the im- 
pression conveyed to purchasers. 


._ The Court reiterated a ptevious 


opinion to the effect that it is “not 
intenced that a mark should lend 
value to goods, but that the 
quality of the goods and the repu- 
tation of the owner should ulti- 
mately make the mark valuable 
as a symbol in the connection in 
which it may be used.” The in- 
tent of Congress is construed to 
have been to prevent anybody 
getting an exclusive property right 
in a name that would of itself ‘en- 
hance the sale of an article to 
which it was applied. Rather is 
it intended to limit the selection to 
mere words or designs the value 
of which should consist alone in 
their becoming fixed in the public 
mind from continued use on the 
goods of the owner. 

“Kleeno” is evidently a much 
coveted word for use on com. 
pounds of the class suggested by 
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the name. The Court of Appeals 
has within the past few weeks said 
the final word as to the use of this 
term. Incidentally the judges have 
scored the use of a rather in- 
genious expedient for copying or 
borrowing a trade-name, It seems 
that the Fishbeck Soap Company 
has used “Kleeno” as a designa- 
tion for its product since 1895 and 
in 1911 registered the word as a 
trade-mark for washing powder. 
Latterly, along comes the Kleeno 
Manufacturing Company and 
seeks to gain a registration for a 
mark for “Kleeno Metal Polish 
Products.” 

As shrewd move No. 1, this 
company embodies the word 
Kleeno in its firm name. It was 
not to be expected that it could 
register the word ‘“Kleeno” when 
registration had already been 
granted for the same term as a 
mark for somewhat similar goods. 
As move No. 2, then, the new- 
comers submit for registration a 
rather elaborate design in which 
the firm name is displayed and of 
which the phrase “Kleeno Metal 
Polish Products” is the domi- 
nating feature. Move No. 3, the 
applicant “disclaimed” the word 
“Kleeno,” that is, waived any 
claim to exclusive rights in the use 
of this word. The Commissioner 
of Patents thought that these con- 


siderations,. particularly the last 
mentioned, entitled the lately 
proffered mark to registration, 


but the Court of Appeals has re- 
versed the Patent Office. 

First of all, the Court holds 
that washing powder and metal 
polish are goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. Citing its 
own recent decision in the 
“Mazda” case the Court points out 
that the Fishbeck company might 
“legitimately” extend its trade to 
the field occupied by the metal- 
polish products. But the meat of 
the opinion is contained in the 
sentence “Appellant (Fishbeck 
company) having established a 
trade reputation ought not to 
have that reputation put in jeop- 
ardy by the registration of the 
same mark for use on goods so 
nearly alike, and the public like- 
wise is entitled to protection.” 

The scheme of taking a well- 
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known trade-mark as the basis for 
a firm name doesn’t escape the 
notice of the Court in this case, 
either, the opinion stating that 
whether the firm name of a con- 
cern such as Kleeno Manufactur- 
ing Company may be registered as 
art of its mark depends upon 
ow it is applied. Nor did the 
“disclaimer” of exclusive rights to 
“Kleeno” becloud the issue.. On 
the contrary the Court (Says that 
the fact of disclaimer ‘ ‘is of no 
consequence” since one has no 
right to incorporate the mark of 
another as an essential feature of 
his mark. Such practice would 
lead to no end of confusion and 
deprive the owner of a mark of 
just the protection the law ac- 
cords him. The Court declares 
rather pointedly that the dis- 
claimer “would slumber in the 
Patent Office” while the mark 
would be used as registered. ‘Ihe 
disclaimer, in short, would make 
no difference to the public. And 
the opinion sums up with: “Such 
a subterfuge ought not to be per- 
mitted.” 


THIS CASE AFFECTED BY “TEN-YEAR” 
CLAUSE 


New light on some of the prob- 
lems incident to operations with 
private brands, etc., is afforded by 
the Appeals Court’s disposition of 
the case of Van Alstyne & Co. 
versus Boutwell Milling & Grain 
Company. This was an appeal 
from the action of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents in cancelling the 
registration for Van Alstyne of 
“Upper Hudson” as a trade-mark 
for rye flour. Van Alstyne & Co., 
who are flour dealers in New 
York, seem to have originated the 
mark “Upper Hudson.” But the 
flour was manufactured by O. 
Boutwell & Son, at Troy, and 
under the original arrangement 
the trade-mark and the name Van 
Alstyne were applied to the bar- 
rels of flour after arrival in New 
York. After some years Van 
Alstyne sent the trade-mark sten- 
cil to Boutwell in order that the 
latter might apply the mark to- 
gether with the name Boutwell, 
instead of Van Alstyne as pre- 
viously. Trouble began when the 
Boutwell Milling & Grain Com- 
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OMEN read The New York Evening Post, 
because on all great questions which per- 
tain to their welfare, it is The Evening 
Post’s policy to talk to and for big groups of 
women—the organizations that list members by 
the thousands and are banded together for progress. 


Because of The Evening Post’s editorial atti- 
tude and its care in recording events and an- 
nouncing future meetings, the suffragists have 
come to regard the paper as almost an official 
organ. It gives the “Antis” a show, too, and its 
news columns extend equal courtesy to both sides. 


As it reaches the cultured home, the counting- 
house, the professional man, the master-minds of 
business, so do its advertising pages convey mes- 
sages to its readers of permanent value. 


No merchant can afford to ignore the sub- 
stantial return to be had from The Evening Post 
advertising columns. 


In proportion to circulation The New York 
Evening Post carried over thirteen times as much 
advertising as the seventh paper (which has the 
largest circulation). 


The New York Evening Post carried 


Nine times as much advertising as the sixth pape 
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pany, successors to the original 
firm at Troy, began to ship flour 
with the “Upper Hudson” trade- 
mark to firms other than Van 
Alstyne. ' 

When the controversy between 
the manufacturer and the retailer 
that originated the brand name 
was put up to official Washington 
the tribunal in the Patent Office 
that first passed upon it held that 
inasmuch as Van Alstyne knew 
that Boutwell was using the mark 
and made no objection, the mark 
must be construed to have been 
abandoned by Van Alstyne and 
cancellation was granted accord- 
ingly. When an appeal was taken 
to the Commissioner of Patents 
he didn't pass on the question of 
abandonment, but ruled that the 
trade-mark registration should be 
cancelled because the mark had 
not been in exclusive use by Van 
Alstyne for ten years prior to its 
registration in 1913—Van Alstyne 
having registered under the so- 
called ten-year clause of the 
Trade-mark Law. Now comes 
the Court of Appeals and agrees 
with the Commissioner. 


Advertising Women. Win Cup 
at Los Angeles 


At the recent convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Advertising Men’s Associa- 
tion, held in Los Angeles, a silver lov- 
ing-cup was eoaneuen for by advertis- 
ing men of Los Angeles, the cup to 
be awarded to the person making the 
hest exhibit of advertising. Two young 
ladies of the city, Misses Louise Porter 
and Peggy Martin, entered the compe- 
tition and carried the prize away from 
their 300 male competitors. Miss Por- 
ter is advertising manager for a large 
department store and Miss Martin an 
artist. 

Instead of retaining the trophy per- 
manently, as the conditions of the 
award permitted them to do, they 
promptly announced that it would be 
made the subject of a perpetual annual 
competition among the members of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles, of which Miss Porter is presi- 
dent. And the men who had confi- 
dently counted on retaining the cup as 
their own possession will have the pleas- 
ure of acting on the committee of 
judges in the annual nnual contest! 


John G. Hanrahan, Jr., Now 
With “Cosmopolitan” 
John G. Hanrahan, Jr., has resigned 
from the advertising department of the 
New York Times to join the advertising 

department of the Cosmopolitan. 


Three Chains of Stores May 
Unite 


The much-discussed evolution of a 
“chain of chains of grocery stores” is 
likely to come in Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to advices from that city. It ap- 
pears that negotiations are on foot for 
the consolidation of the Robinson & 
Crawford and Bell chains, aggregating 
about 200 stores, with the William But- 
ler chain of 127. 

If this eventuates, the chain store sit- 
uation in Philadelphia will be divided 
between two great systems—the new 
combine with approximately 330 stores, 
rapidly to be increased, and the Acme 
Tea Company’s chain of 400 stores. 
Though no further consolidation is in- 
timated, there is considerable specula- 
tion as to the formation of one great 
chain, because of the death of Thomas 
P. Hunter week before last. Mr. Hunt- 
er was the owner of the Acme chain, 
and it is not certain -that his estate will 
care to continue the active management 
of the stores. The suspicion is not un- 
reasonable that the activity might lead 
to an immense consolidation of 800 
stores in Philadelphia into a prodigious 
“food trust.” 

The only available announcement 
made is that of Robert H. Crawford, 
one of the members of the firm of 
Robinson & Crawford, following a meet- 
ing of representatives of the three 
“chain” stores. 

Mr. Crawford said the books of the 
William Butler Company show a work- 
ing capital of about $400,000, but it is 
probable that the deal will represent 
considerably less than this sum. It 
has been estimated that the purchase 
price. will be between $200,000 and 
$275,000.—New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Not So tan, After All 


The Hardware Specialty Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, has started a newspaper 
campaign on Polly Prim Polish Mops. 
The campaign was opened with an offer 
of a $1.25 Polly Prim Mop free. This 
was obtained by the customer cutting 
out the certificate at the bottom of the 
ad, filling in her name and_ address, 
taking it to her dealer, and giving the 
dealer an order for two bottles of 
Polly Prim Polish. Space was_pro- 
vided on the certificate for the dealer 
to fill in an order for one dozen 6-oz. 
bottles of the polish. When he did this 
he handed the certificate back to the 
customer, who then mailed it direct to 
the company and received, express pre- 
paid, a $1.25 mop free. The plan was 
used to force dealers to handle the 
mops by inducing the consumer to act 
as salesmen through the free-mop offer. 


Death of Father Copus 


The Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J., formerly 
director of the school of journalism and 
advertising of Marquette University, 
died in Milwaukee on June 12. He 
was a member of the Milwaukee Adver- 
tisers Club and attended the Toronto 
convention as one of that organization’s 
delegation. 











Advertising to Pull a Business Out 
of Near-bankruptcy 


How a Banker Put an Unprofitable Business on a Paying Basis by 
Creating Consumer Demand 


By Andrew Gates 


O save an insolvent business 

by advertising—such was the 
unusual and interesting task that 
a prominent Southern banker 
hired me to accomplish. 

Moreover, this banker allowed 
me to take a nice little $75,000 
plunge in publicity to do the trick. 

No, the banker was not crazy. 
Nor was he a man not to be 
trusted with other people’s money. 
Succeeding events proved that he 
possessed unusually keen judg- 
ment—that he knew just what he 
was doing. 

The story is an extraordinary 
one. The situation that had to 
be met was unusual and likewise 
urgent. The man who faced it 
had strong constructive tenden- 
cies. He had the foresight to see 
the remedy and the nerve to apply 
it. 
This man’s personal history is 
interesting. To avoid any viola- 
tion of confidence, I will cast him 
as Tom Seaton, and create special 
scenery for him. 

A little’ more than ten years 
ago he came to the city— 
Nashville, we will call it—and be- 
gan at the bottom in a small bank 
that was located in an outlying 
section of the city. Its clientele 
consisted of a few merchants and 
manufacturers and the laboring 
classes of the neighborhood. 

The word “job” describes his 
initial duties aptly, because one of 
them consisted of plying a broom 
and a duster for a half hour 
every morning before the bank 
opened. In a comparatively short 
time, however, he was one of the 
dominating figures in the institu- 
tion. 

Tom Seaton is now the presi- 
dent of one of the largest and 
most influential banks in the 
South, and incidentally he created 
both the bank and its influence. 
He is still a young man, as bank 
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presidents run, and in personality 
and methods he represents the 
most recent and modern type of 
bank official. 

One of the directors of the 
bank was a druggist who had be- 
come interested in an enterprise 
to manufacture and market a pro- 
prietary article which I will call 
Velvet Flesh Cream, because that 
was not its name. This druggist 
was a successful retailer who also 
possessed a rather broad view- 
point and some business vision. 
He was impressed with the sell- 
ing possibilities of Velvet Flesh 
Cream, because he had seen in his 
own business ample evidence that 
similar articles sold well. His as- 
sociates in the bank became in- 
terested in this manufacturing en- 
terprise and it naturally followed 
that the Velvet Flesh Cream Com- 
pany did business with the bank. 


HOPE ETERNAL 


The early history of the com- 
pany was very much like that of 
many similar enterprises. It al- 
ways inspired great expectations 
of future development, but it had 
a prodigious appetite for susten- 
mere in the form of working cap- 
ital. 

Thus, before they realized a 
sense of possible disaster, the lit- 
tle coterie of bankers had invested 
more money in Velvet Cream than 
they cared to lose and, although 
I cannot swear to it, I suspect 
that the company had been al- 
lowed to “stretch” its credit at the 
bank. 

In any event there was a seri- 
ous conference concerning its fi- 
nances, which resulted in a reor- 
ganization of the business. It was 
arranged for Tom Seaton to re- 
sign his position as cashier in the 
bank and devote his entire time 
to putting the cream on a pay- 
ing basis. 
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( Touch — 
T 
j Wherever you go during 
bad road weather you see 
Y Tire Chains on the major- 
Y ity of automobiles. They 
are on all makes, from Fords 
to Packards, and you should 


put them on the cars in your 
illustrations. 


Give the final touch of realism to your auto- 


mobile illustrations—put Chains on the tires 
when picturing snow, mud or wet pavements. 


Write us for illustrations 
of chain equipped tires 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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In Fort Worth It’s The STAR-TELEGRAM 
Over 35,000 Daily Net Paid 
Over 38,000 Sunday 


Recent A. B. C. Audits of Fort Worth Newspapers 
Furnish Interesting Information For Advertisers 


Be sure to get a copy of 'Mesé audits and look them over 
carefully—you will find some interesting and valuable in- 
formation which will be of service to you in making up your 
future lists. 
As a Result of these Audits, The Star-Telegram now shows 
60% More Net Paid City Circulation 


(This includes carriers, newsboys, and street sales) 


25% More Net Paid Total Sunday Circulation 




















10% More Net P tal Daily Circulation 
than any other news “in Fort Worth, as shown by 
audit for first quarter, 1915. 
SWORN CIRCULATION ADVERTISING EXCESS 
MAY, 1915 MAY, 1915 
NET PAID DAILY suNpay Local Display ............ 13% 
? : ee ee 101% 
CHty .seseccseeee 15,366 14,948 Classified ..........ses0e0s 27% 
Suburban ....... 1,692 1,823 FOR THE FIRST 5 MONTHS OF 
Country ........ 18,711 21,459 0, tir PAR 
Torat Net Par. 35,769 38,230" ] KORRIGN. DISPLAY.........67% 
SPS is) rrr 25% 
Unpaid ......... 188 1,495 More than was carried by 
ToTtaL PaAIp-AND any other n wspaper in 
UnPAID ...... 37,118 39,725 Fort Worth 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM is now second paper in State of 
Texas in NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION and in NET PAID 
DAILY and SUNDAY AVERAGE CIRCULATION, and is third in 
NET PAID SUNDAY CIRCULATION. 

BE SURE TO INCLUDE THE STAR-TELEGRAM IN YOUR 
NEXT LIST if you wish to reach the rich livestock and grain terri- 
tory in West and Northwest Texas more thoroughly than it is covered 
by any other newspaper. This territory is in very prosperous condi- 
tion, and its people are financiatly-able to buy advertised goods of merit. 


In Fort Worth It’s The STAR- TELEGRAM 
Over 35,000 Net Paid Daily 
Over 38,000 Sunday 


MORE ADVERTISING. MORE CIRCULATION. MORE SPIZZERINKTUM. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Amon G. Carter, Vice Pres. & Gen’l Mer. 
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This was the crucial test in Tom 
Seaton’s career. Older and more 
experienced men would have 
thrown up their hands and said 
that the Velvet Cream Company 
was a hopeless proposition. And 
they would have added, “Why 
send good money after bad?” 

Individually Seaton and_ his 
partners were men of limited re- 
sources and whut capital they had 
was pretty well tied up between 
their private affairs and their in- 
vestments in the bank and the 
cream company. Moreover, the 
success of the latter had become 
almost imperative as a safeguard 
to their other interests. 

Seaton initial efforts were di- 
rected to eliminating unnecessary 
expense and to reorganizing and 
inspiring the sales force. There 
was no money to finance an ex- 
pansion programme until the busi- 
ness had been put on a better 
basis in its fundamentals. 

Seaton understood the value of 
advertising, but did not know 
much about the technique of ap- 
plying it. He had utilized it suc- 
cessfully in a small way to pro- 
mote business for the bank. The 
Velvet Cream Company had done 
a little advertising, but it had not 
been effective. except as a selling 
argument that helped the sales- 
men place the goods with the re- 
tail trade. It had been mostly an 
imitation of the most obvious 
methods of successful competitors. 
The execution was bad and also 
wasteful, because the attempt had 
been made to cover too large a 
field with too little money. 

The results were practically nil 
from a consumer standpoint, but 
it was found that evidence of an 
advertising policy had weight 
with retailers. It was really the 
backbone of their selling argu- 
ment. 

Seaton analyzed the situation 
correctly. He was unable to in- 
crease the expenditure at once, 
but decided to continue the policy 
of baiting the hook for the re- 
tailer and to improve the quality 
of the bait if he could. He placed 
the advertising in the hands of an 
agency which manipulated the ap- 
propriation to better advantage in 
that respect, but unfortunately 


that did not increase the pulling 
power of the advertising with the 
consumer, 

Seaton’s immediate problem 
was to increase sales and bring 
more money into the business, 
and he bent every effort to that 
end. He displayed the most re- 
markable talent for discovering 
and hiring good salesmen and 
stimulating them with the energy 
to produce results. Sales in- 
creased rapidly and continuously 
during the succeeding year. Gross 
sales amounted to about $150,000, 
which was a material increase 
over any preceding year’s busi- 
ness. But the selling cost was 
very high—so high that it was 
apparent there would be no profit 
until it was reduced. 

Up to this time not a dollar’s 
worth of goods had been sold to 
the jobbing trade. The jobber 
was gun-shy and declined to buy 
until a real demand had been 
created. 

The goods had been sold direct 
to the retail trade by the sheer 
force of clever and aggressive 
salesmanship, and now with the 
tingle of the year’s achievement 
still in his blood Seaton made an 
astounding discovery. Sales be- 
gan to fall off, and while he 
watched with an inquiring interest 
they fell off sharply. 

Seaton was not a man to fall 
asleep on his job, and he dug for 
the cause forthwith. 


STAGNATION OF SALES 


Retailers were “loaded.” Vel- 
vet Cream was not moving. 

There was only one thing to 
do: create a consumer demand, 
and do it quickly. 

A singular coincidence brought 
Seaton and myself together at 
this time. One night while he 
was racking his brain over the 
advertising problem I rolled into 
Nashville on a_ sleeping-car. 1 
was then a traveling representa- 
tive sent out from the advertising 
department of one of the Velvet 
Cream Company's biggest com- 
petitors—a very successful North- 
ern house that had made millions 
for its owners. 3 

The next morning I called on 
the druggist who was interested 
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in Velvet Cream. When I re- 
turned to my hotel that day I 
found a letter from Tom Seaton. 
In a dignified, but rather enticing 
way he invited me to call on him 
before I left town. It was the 
first time I had ever heard of 
either him or his company, be- 
cause their distribution had been 
confined entirely to the Southern 
States. I could not imagine why 
he wanted to see me, but his 
letter piqued my curiosity 
just enough to entice me to his 
office. 

Before I had been in Seaton’s 
office five minutes we had estab- 
lished a mutual interest. He had 
an advertising problem and wanted 
a man to help him solve it. There 
were plenty of advertising men 
capable of creating a demand for 
Velvet Cream, but Seaton was not 
in a position to go out and select 
a high-class man of known ability 
and offer him a consistent salary. 
In fact, I know now that Seaton 
had not then figured out how he 
was going to finance a campaign. 

I was an unknown quantity as 
an advertising executive at that 
time, but I possessed practical 
experience witha successful house 
selling exactly the same kind of 
merchandise. 

It was evident to Seaton that I 
knew the work thoroughly and 
that I could be hired on modest 
terms. He used his own judgment 
regarding my supposed latent ex- 
ecutive ability. 

We made a tentative bargain 
before I left his office. It was 
confirmed soon afterward, and I 
reported for duty as quickly as I 
could make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

I have yet to meet the man 
whom I would prefer to Tom 
Seaton for an employer. He pos- 
sessed that rare faculty of help- 
ing a man give expression to the 
best there is in him. He was sub- 
tile, not subtle. Advertising men 
would complain less about lack 
of co-operation and advertising 
would be farther advanced than 
it is to-day if more employers 
were like him. He had an open 
mind, and. always showed a keen 
interest in the other fellow’s point 
of view. If he couldn’t agree with 
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it he usually made the reason 
clear and allowed the other man 
to revise his opinion without loss 
of self-respect. 

I entered his employ in mid- 
summer, the dull season. The 
day after I arrived he departed 
for a much needed vacation. He 
had little time to talk with me 
then, but said that he did not ex- 
pect me to do anything but get 
acquainted with the business dur- 
ing his absence, 


IN SEARCH OF THE CAUSE FOR LACK 
OF SALES 


It was a month before I saw 
him again, but I had been busy 
every minute. I had acquired a 
clear vision of that business and 
knew its strength, its weakness 
and its possibilities. 

I handed him a typewritten re- 
port in which I had summarized 
my findings, and set forth my 
recommendations. My analysis 
confirmed much that he already 
knew, but which he had not told 
me. No doubt that helped to 
strengthen his confidence in me, 
because in the end he not only 
gave me a free hand, but backed 
me up in every instance when my 
judgment was in any way ques- 
tioned by others. 

The goods were very thor- 
oughly distributed, I had found 
out, in the entire South and 
Southwest, but this distribution 
had been accomplished at an ab- 
normally high selling cost. The 
salesmen were employed at liberal 
salaries based on twenty-five per 
cent, and in some cases thirty per 
cent commission with a bonus for 
exceeding their sales quota. The 
free deal was a feature of the 
sales policy and the salesmen 
were also given some latitude in 
allowing quantity discounts. There 
were no established terms, except 
a proscribed limit of six months, 
and collections were frequently 
negotiated by the acceptance of 
notes, which were discounted. In 
fact there was no backbone to the 
selling’ policy, and the house was 
entirely at the mercy of its cus- 
tomers at every point of contact 
with them. 

The gross profit on the goods’ 
was large—sufficient to stand 
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June 5th, 1915—76 Pages 
June 12th, 1915—72 Pages 
June 19th, 1915— 72 Pages 


The forms of June 26th close on 
June 17th and this issue will be 
larger than that of last year or 
any of the years preceding. It is 
_advertising that makes these 
large issues possible as the num- 
ber of solid text pages remains 
the same. 


Manufacturers interested in a 
quick distribution of their ad- 
vertising news recognize in The 
Digest an advertising force that 
is unique. With our great circu- 
lation approximating 400,000 
copies per week, we are able to 
receive copy, print it and bring 
a reply within ten days. 


Theliterary Digest 
Immediate National Publicity 


The issue of July 3rd, goes to press June 
24th. $1.75 per line until Sept. 18th. 
$2.00 per line thereafter. 





























‘PUNCHS 
FIELD 


THE WORLD 


RITONS abroad deem 
B “PUNCH” not least amongst 
their links with home 

To them “PUNCH” pays his 
weekly call, cheers them with his 
wholesome humour, keeps them au 
fait with the brighter side of life “ At 
Home” and -brings brightness to 
theirown 

How eagerly every page of 
“ PUNCH ”"—from cover to cover— 
is read by Britons in every clime 
many advertisers can testify Won 
derful business results have been 
traced to *‘PUNCH’S” Foreign as 
well as Home circulation 

You—if you seek the patronage 
of Britons scattered the wide world 
over—can choose no better medium 
than “*PUNCH” with its universal 
circulation and its strictly high-class 
public 

This year 1s bargain yea: tor 
advertisers in ‘*PUNCH,” who re. 
ceive 50 per cent bonus Expiana- 
tion on request to 

ROY V SOMERVILLE 
Advertisemeur Manager ~ Puocn 


10 Booverie Stree: 
London &.C.. Engiano 
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the selling expense as it had been 
originally figured on paper, Lut 
force of circumstances had grad- 
ually put the company on the de- 
fensive in its efforts to maintain 
sales and turn its capital. 

The real trouble lay in the lack 
of consumer demand, and the 
consequent stagnation of the mer- 
chandise on the retailer's shelves. 

Nearly $25,000 had been spent 
in advertising, and there was very 
little evidence that any of it had 
been effective in producing con- 
sumer demand. 

All these facts, showing the 
weakness of the selling policy 
and the inefficiency of the adver- 
tising, were emphasized in my re- 
port, which was concluded with a 
carefully prepared estimate for a 
campaign. designed to get ade- 
quate results quickly at a cost that 
would not be prohibitive. 


AND NOW TO APPLY THE REMEDY 


This estimate involved an ex- 
penditure of $75,000 during the 
ensuing year, providing my plan 
was carried out thoroughly in all 
territory where distribution had 
been secured. Anticipating that 
the total amount might be larger 
than the finances of the firm would 
stand at that time, I also sug- 
gested that my plan could be tried 
out in some portion of the terri- 
tory on a smaller appropriation. 

After some discussion the lat- 
ter idea was adopted, and I was 
directed to begin operation in 
Texas as soon as I could make the 
necessary arrangements. 

My plan provided for such 
thorough and systematic publicity 
that it could not fail to attract 
attention and I determined to 
make the execution efficient in 
producing results. The _ back- 
bone of the campaign was to be 
a distribution of samples sup- 
ported and followed up by liberal 
use of newspaper space in every 
town of 500 or more population. 

The samples were to be distrib- 
uted under the personal supervis- 
ion of men employed by the Vel- 
vet Cream Company specially for 
that purpose and trained to exe- 
cute the work thoroughly and 
without waste. 

The samples and an illustrated 
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booklet were to be distributed sys- 
tematically from house to house 
until every home had been visited 
with the exception of those that 
evidently housed a class of people 
who would not be likely to buy 
the goods. 

When the sample distribution 
had been completed in a town my 
special representative was in- 
structed to call on the retail trade 
and explain the nature and extent 
of the campaign and request the 
privilege of making a special dis- 
play of Velvet Cream in the win- 
dows. 

Special display material had 
been prepared and the representa- 
tives were shown how to use it in 
connection with merchandise from 
the dealer’s shelves in a variety of 
effective displays. 

The newspaper advertising was 
scheduled to begin simultaneously 
with the sample distribution and it 
consisted of display space ranging 
from 8 to 24 inches, depending on 
the size of the town and the in- 
fluence of the medium. In cities 
of 10,000 population or over, the 
large space was used twice a 
week. In smaller towns 8-inch 
space was used in the leading 
weekly papers. 

All the details for the campaign, 
including the preparation of news- 
paper copy, the selection of 
mediums, the hiring and training 
of sample distributors, and the 
preparation of the material and 
its shipment, had been planned 
and executed in a period of four 
weeks, 


INTENSIVE DIRECTION 


When everything was ready I 
departed for Texas with five men 
and opened the campaign in Dal- 
las and Fort Worth, so that I 
could watch my men in action and 
give them a sort of post-graduate 
course of practical instruction. 
When the work had been com- 
pleted in those two cities, each 
of the five men was assigned to 
separate sections of the State to 
carry on the work individually. 

On the fourth day after we ar- 
rived in Dallas I received news 
from home that forecasted the 
success of the campaign. The 
leading Dallas jobber had wired 
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THE 
SHOW CARD 


for the advertiser 
with a modest 
appropriation, 
may serve successfully as 


Hanger, Counter-Card and 
Window-Display. 


Like the Poster, the Show 
Card must tell its story 
with idea and striking color, 
“that he who runs may 
read.”’ 


We will be glad to discuss 
with you, plans for a Show 
Card that will “get your 
story over ”—no obligation 
on your part. 


Ghe MUNRO and 
HARFORD CO. 


Lithographers © Color Printers 
33d ST. & NINTH AVENUE 
N E W YORK 
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for a rush shipment of Velvet 
Cream. 

It was the first order ever re- 
ceived from a jobber, and the fact 
that it was both voluntary and 
urgent, caused great rejoicing at 
headquarters. 

It had been my intention to re- 
main in Texas indefinitely and 
continue to coach the men and ob- 
serve results, but within three 
weeks the success of the campaign 
was so evident that Seaton wired 
me to return to the factory and 
plan to ‘extend the operations to 
cover the entire territory then 
under cultivation by the sales 
force. 

From what I learned afterward 
Seaton must. have drawn on his 
resources to the limit to finance 
the proposition, but he managed it 
somehow. For one thing, I know 
that he arranged a_ substantial 
credit and long terms with the ad- 
vertising agency that placed the 
newspaper contracts, but much of 
the work required ready cash, 
which he managed to secure. 
There was no hitch in the pro- 
gramme. The goods moved and 
they kept on moving, and the 
salesmen experienced little diffi- 
culty in securing a good volume 
of business. 

At the end of the year the Vel- 
vet Cream Company was not yet 
on a profitable basis, but there 
was absolutely no question about 
its reaching that state in due 
course of time. It had been a 
year of housecleaning and reor- 
ganization. The work had been 
expensive and under the circum- 
stances it was largely additional 
expense, but the foundation had 
been laid for great future econ- 
omies. The outlook was entirely 
different from what it had been 
twelve months previous. The goods 
were moving and their movement 
was being directed through a new 
channel—the jobber—which meant 
a big ultimate saving in selling 
expense. 


THE POWER OF CONSUMER-DEMAND 


The beneficial effect of con- 
sumer demand was felt in every 
department of the business. 
Prices and terms were revised and 
maintained without difficulty. The 


free deal was abolished. Collec- 
tions were made with comparative 
ease. The work and the expense 
of maintaining the credit and col- 
lection department had decreased 
50 per cent. The salesmen were 
under better control and less ex- 
pense, and moreover it was appar- 
ent that distribution would soon 
take care of itself automatically 
through the jobbers. That would 
mean a substantial further reduc- 
tion of expense in all departments, 
because it involved comparatively 
few customers, larger individual 
orders, and infinitely less detail. 

Personally, I had won my spurs 
as an advertising manager. I had 
made good in a substantial man- 
ner. Incidentally I had developed 
an ambition for a broader oppor- 
tunity, so I left to enter a new and 
larger field. 

The new ideals and policies cre- 
ated in the Velvet Cream Com- 
pany developed to their logical 
end and one day not long after- 
wards my morning mail contained 
a letter from Tom Seaton. 

The sequel to the story of Vel- 
vet Cream lay before me in the 
form of two newspaper clippings 
that were enclosed in the letter. 

One reported the purchase of 
the Velvet Cream Company by its 
former chief competitor at a fig- 
ure that must have warmed the 
hearts of the banker-owners. 
The other announced the organ- 
ization of a new banking enter- 
prise that was destined to exert 
a powerful influence in the finan- 
cial circles of the South. Tom 
Seaton was to be its president. 





Tobacco Novelty Advertised 


The Clifford Cigar Windshield is the 
name of a newly patented and trade- 
marked commodity which is being ad- 
vertised in the automobile papers and 
the tobacco-trade press. It is an as- 
bestos tissue funnel, easily — over 
the end of a burning cigar. Its object 
is to insure an even and pleasurable 
burn in a cigar smoked in a high wind, 
such as in an automobile or on the 
golf links. The shield is made by the 
Clifford Manufacturing Company, of 
New York. It is the claim of the man- 
ufacturer that use of the shield will 
encourage outdoor smoking, which has 
decreased since the growth of popular- 
ity of automobiles and outdoor sports, 
and that consequently the new invention 
will be a factor in increasing the rap- 


idly declining cigar output. 
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MOVING PICTURE ADVERTISING 
Is “REEL” ADVERTISING 


Moving pictures are universally under- 
stood; they appeal to all who have eyes to 
see. 


Moving pictures attract, entertain, edu- 
cate, interest, explain and convince. 


Illustrations speak louder than words, 
and in advertising, moving pictures exert 
the most persuasive illustrative force. 


Moving pictures are the most subtle 
form of advertising. The consumer's buy- 
ing instinct is aroused while he is being en- 
tertained. 


Moving Picture Advertising Efficiency 
Is Within Your Reach, Within Our Grasp 


We Are Recognized As the Senior 
and Leading 


Moving Picture 
Advertising Specialist 


Send Today For Our Descriptive Booklet. 
It’s Free! 


WHEN IN CHICAGO VISIT OUR PLANT. 


SEE HOW MOVING PICTURES ARE MADE TO 
ADVERTISE AND ACTUALLY INFLUENCE SALES i 














Watterson R. RoTHACKER, President. 


Industrial Moving Picture Company 
223-233 West Erie Street - - - - CHICAGO | 
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In Meriden, Conn. 


The Journal 


is the only evening paper 


In Meriden, Conn. 


where nearly everyone is in 
the factories from 7 a. m. 
to 6 p.m., people have time 
to read and digest advertis- 
ing as well as news only in 


The Evening 
Hence, In Meriden, Conn. 


The Journal 














Let me carry 
your message 
to Garcia 


I can write your business litera- 
ture in clear, forceful, magnetic 
English—the kind that grips the 
reader and leads him to action. 


I am an advertising man with 
executive and selling experience 
—a broad-gauged business man 
of sound judgment, a keen analyst 
of selling problems, and a writer 
with the knack of making the 
printed word talk. ¥ 

My oe covers 13 years, I am 
merried. My age is 34. For six years 
I hove been president of a sales organi- 
zation and have written extensive litera- 
ture and advertising. 


Let me send you my compiote record 
so you may determine whether you can 
use my services. Address, 


ADVANCEMENT 


906 Flatiron Building 
New York, N. Y. 





Advertising the Big Chi- 
cago Convention 





How Publicity Programme Has Been 
Carried Out by National Com- 
mittee—All Interests Combined 
and Contributed Space and Effort 
to Rouse Advertising and Busi- 
ness Men 





HE methods by which adver- 

tising men advertise their 
convention to other advertising 
and business men certainly ought 
to represent the high-water mark 
of advertising efficiency. Ten 
thousand men are expected to at- 
tend the Chicago convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. That is three or 
four times the number of those 
who attended previous conven- 
tions. What is being done to get 
them there? 

In the first place, there is a 
National Committee on Publicity, 
with Richard H. Waldo, of the 
New York Tribune, at the head, 
as he was last year also. Then, 
associated with him were twelve 
divisional committee directors: 
William G. Rook, of the Cana- 
dian Home Journal, Toronto, 
Canada, in charge of publicity in 
Canada; Theodore E. Ash, of 
Philadelphia, in charge of copy; 
Frank W. Lovejoy, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, farm papers; A. C. 
G. Hammesfahr, Collier's Weekly, 
magazines; Robert D. Heinl, of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 
news bulletins to the press; Louis 
Wiley, New York Times, news- 
papers; Harvey Conover, Thos. 
Cusack Company, Chicago, out- 
door advertising; Charles E. Bar- 
ker, of the United Profit-Sharing 
Corporation, New York, pre- 
miums; W. J. McIndoe, Conti- 
nent, religious press; C. L. Cru- 
ver, National Association of Ad- 
vertising Specialty Manufactur- 
ers; Barron G. Collier, of the 
Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany of New York, and M. C. 
Robbins, of Iron Age, trade press. 

This committee planned a cam- 
paign of contributed publicity 
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through the mediums of each of 
the divisions represented. A 
booklet called “The World’s 
Greatest Business Convention” 
was prepared by Richard A. Fo- 
ley. A series of five newspaper 
advertisements was secured in a 
contest for which a prize of $100 
was offered and won by Clarence 
W. Payne. W. C. Freeman revised 
them. They are regarded as the 
strongest series ever run for the 
association. 

Besides these there were hang- 
ers for store windows; twenty- 
four-sheet posters for billboards; 
a weekly, and later a bi-daily bul- 
letin service; magazine advertise- 
ments and “ginger” letters. 

The burden of the publicity has 
been that the convention is in 
many respects the most important 
business convention to be held in 
this country during the present 
year; that the ideas to be gained 
from this great assembly of busi- 
ness men will be worth far more 
in real money than the cost of the 
trip; that the upsetting of old tra- 
ditions and the opening of new 
commercial opportunities have 
made this meeting the one best 
place to get an accurate line on 
coming conditions. 

Twenty-five thousand booklets 
and 10,000 hangers have been dis- 
tributed. Thousands of stores, 
including all of the United Cigar 
Stores, have displayed posters, lo- 
cal clubs have carried on local 
campaigns with the news of prep- 
arations for the “On-to-Chicago” 
movement as a basis of publicity; 
1,500 cards have been displayed in 
street-cars in Greater New York 
and 10,000 in street-cars in the 
United States and Canada; paint- 
ed signs have heralded the con- 
vention at vantage-points in va- 
rious cities, and, largely through 
the co-operation of the Poster 
Advertising Association, the large 
colored posters are having from 
two weeks’ to one month’s dis- 
play on billboards that reach a to- 
tal population of 50,000,000. And 
finally the business man has had 
his attention directed to the con- 
vention once more by hangers 
posted on the bulletin-boards of 
Chambers of Commerce and com- 
mercial clubs. 
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Two Ladies 


A Franklin 


and 


Our June Cover 


The House Beautiful par- 
allels a definite idea as 
shown by two interesting 
incidents which occurred 
recently. 


A lady called on us to have us 
recommend an architect to do 
over her house. We were glad 
to do this for her and he was 
telephoned from our office. After- 
wards he told us particulars. In 
his report he said: 


“I was met at the station by 
two ladies in a big Franklin car 
and conveyed to their home where 
I lunched and looked over the 
house. The people were of very 
evident means. 

“While lunching one of the 
ladies picked up a copy of The 
House Beautiful and said that 
whatever else I did, I must give 
her a doorway like that on the 
cover of the June issue. 

“T have already begun the work 
of remodeling the house. . . 


The other incident is that of our - 


placing in the hands of an Al- 
bany architect the restoration of 
an old place not far from that 
city—a place owned by a man 
living in South Carolina. He 
had written us to put the work 
in reliable hands because, living 
so far away, he could not super- 
intend the work himself. 

These are only two of the many 
requests which prove that The 


House Beautiful has a peculiar 
hold on its readers. 


The House 
Beautiful 


C. R. Toy, Adv. Mgr. 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


17 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Broadway Subway and 


Home Boroughs Car JAMES msi 
_ Advertising Co., Inc. 


Executive Offices: 31 Nassau Street, N. Y 
Telephone 6311 Cortlandt 


New York. June 9th, 1915. 


Dear Sir:- 


A great financier and a national character when he was 
connected with the New York Life Insurance Company, years ago, made 
the following statement to the insurance men under him: 


"There are three great organizations in this world - 
the Catholic Church, the Standard Oil Company and the 
New York Life Insurance Company." 


We take the liberty of adding the fourth:- The Broadway Subway and 
Home Boroughs Car Advertising Co. Ino.! 


You will notice by the enclosed fac-simile contract that 
we are associated with the second largest organization in the world. 
This organization has the greatest facilities and unstinted money 
to analyze carefully the best channels through which to call the 
attention of the public to its wares. It has taken a full run con- 
tract with this Cowpany, which controls the advertising channels 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 


We would suggest that in your budget you immediately 
allow for advertising space in this system, or, if your budget is 
full, increase it so as to get into this system. 


This Company today controls one of the greatest channels 
for reaching the ultimate consumer of all kinds of Gtilitarian 
products. Brooklyn, which this Company taps like a network of 
nerves, is one of the greatest home communities in this country 
the people there are intelligent, up to the times and are all of 
the class that lives within its means and promptly pays its bills. 


When you decide to go into this advertising system of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, either with a full run or a part run, 
you will have your decision backed up not only by your own judg- 
ment but by the judgment and decision of one of the st efficient 
organizations in the world - The Standard 0il Compan 





President. 
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Ne 1 


New York... MOY .27 0s B 
Te Breatucy Subway 


Home Boroughs Car Advertising Co., Inc. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City. 


The undersigned, hereinafter called the ‘‘Advertiser.”” hereby rents from you spaces in 
eee 2200 enn nnn nn cars on the ELEVATED, SUBWAY AND SURFACE DIVISIONS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM designated 
on the reverse side hereof, sufficient to insert copies of his advertising cards, size 11 x 21 inches, 
one in each car up to that number, for the term of FIVE YEARS ------ xmonthaxcommencing 

June lst ------------- 1915. 


In consideration thereof the Advertiser hereby agrees to pay to the order of Broadway 
Subway and Home Boroughs Car Advertising Company, Inc., as rental ONE THOUSAND AND 
RIGHTY ------ --~= Dollars ($ 1080.00 ) per month. 

The rent for each month to be paid in advance, subject to the terms end conditions stated herein. 
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The MacManus Company 


Announces the change of 
its Corporate title to 


‘The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins 


Company 


Advertising 


This announcement does not imply 
any change whatever in the personnel 
of the company. 


It is simply the working out of plans 
that had their inception in the purchase 
of the business by the present stock- 
holders more than three years ago. 


The old name has been, for some 


time, a misnomer. 


The new name, at least, is lrepre- 
sentative. 


The men whose names are included 
are the men who are responsible for the 
success that the organization has enjoyed 
during the last three years. They are 
the men who expect to extend that suc- 
cess to much larger limits during the 
coming years. 


William S. Power 
President 
Kirkland B. Alexander 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
W, Heddon Jenkins, Jr. 
1 PY retary 
J ~ Spent Buildis e Charles E. Will 
Detroit, Mich. Treasurer 

















Manufacturers Make Plea for Joint 
Action in Foreign Trade 


Hearings Held By Federal Trade Commission Bring Out Interesting 
Reasons and Facts 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Mgr., Export Dep’t, Carter’s Ink Company, Boston 


N its sittings at Boston and 

New York, the Federal Trade 
Commission has been collecting 
facts bearing on the foreign trade 
problems of the United States. 

Representatives of manufactur- 
ers, export commission houses, 
export journals, and of export 
associations were brought before 
it and were quizzed particularly 
about the advantages and disad- 
vantages of combinations of com- 
petitors, formed to develop for- 
eign trade. 

While the Commission was 
very reticent at these hearings in 
regard to its own attitude towards 
the often-expressed feeling that 
the Sherman Act does not pro- 
hibit such combinations, it has 
seemed apparent that its members 
were most anxious to know from 
what source each witness came to 
believe that the Sherman Act 
really did apply to our foreign ac- 
tivities. 

ARGUMLNTS FOR AMENDING SHER- 
MAN LAW 


The arguments for amending 
the Sherman Act so that it would 
allow combinations of competitors 
so far as foreign trade is con- 
cerned have been many, but can 
be classified under three heads in 
the main: 

1. That the United States is 
handicapped in its efforts to se- 
cure business in foreign fields by 
being called upon to meet Euro- 
pean competition based on com- 
binations permissible by the laws 
of their respective countries. The 
example of German “cartels” has 
been quoted by the great majority 
of witnesses. 

2. That the law at present is 
ambiguous, although no intent to 
have it cover foreign trade has 
been proved, and that “doubt is 
equivalent to prohibition,” so 
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timid has business become in these 
days of governmental activities 
against combinations. 

3. That the proof of the pud- 
ding is the eating. In other 
words, until the cduntries to which 
we export show that they object 
to buying from combinations of 
competitors, we are unnecessarily 
paternal if not offensive to their 
intelligence in acting for their al- 
leged protection, 

One of the enlightening sides of 
the hearing has been the attitude 
of Business and its legal talent. 
There have been in the past some 
concerns whose lawyers circum- 
vented legislative and judicial 
bodies, but if such a state of af- 
fairs ever really existed no listener 
would have believed it from the 
soft-voiced testimony at the hear- 
ings. 


AFRAID OF COMBINING IN ANY WAY 


Several times, in fact, at the 
conclusion of a witness’s testi- 
mony a Commissioner would 
bend forward and inquire, “What 
led you to suppose that such a 
form of combination would be il- 
legal?’ Almost invariably the 
witness would respond, “Well, 
we put it up to our lawyers and 
they advised us to avoid the ap- 
pearance of any kind of combina- 
tion, even to discuss trade abuses.” 
Others went even further, and 
pleaded that they had absorbed 
their fill of laws which said “Thou 
shalt not,” and wanted a humane 
view from the bench. 

Even with the recent Steel de- 
cision to restore optimism it was 
painfully apparent that the great 
majority of those who testified 
viewed the Administration’s pro- 
testations of a desire to co-operate 
with business as possibly a ruse 
to coax them within reach of a 
concealed club, and there was not 
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the slightest evidence of any de- 
sire to test the oft-mentioned 
“ambiguity” of the Sherman Act 
so far as starting any combina- 
tions for foreign operations. 

In fact, one witness testified 
that he had dropped the idea of 
representing abroad, on a twenty- 
five-year exclusive-agency basis, 
two firms who were competitors 
of the one which his concern al- 
ready represented. Another wit- 
ness caused a nodding of approval 
from the many interested when 
he said, “What we want is an 
amendment to the Sherman law, 
not any temporary permission. 
We need to know exactly where 
we stand.” 

Some of those who testified 
seemed to be most solicitous for 
“the small manufacturer.” Just 
who “the small manufacturer” is, 
what capitalization differentiates 
the “small” from the “big” and 
why Big and Near-big business 
should appear to plead his cause 
was not made entirely clear to 
many. Certainly a number of 
firms well under the quarter-mil- 
lion mark who have been doing 
successful export work could 
hardly fall into the class whose 
needs and deprivations were al- 
most pathetically described. 

The .export commission houses 
did not believe that joint action 
would help the small manufac- 
turer. Their spokesmen believed 
that the existing machinery was 
ample, But manufacturers whose 
capitalization removes them from 
any chance of being classed as 
“small” were certain that unless 
these small units were allowed to 
combine with their competitors 
and pool their interests in foreign 
trade no hope was in sight for 
theni. 

Not all the witnesses took for 
granted that export and domestic 
merchandising have the same sane 
fundamentals, judging by the far- 
fetched deductions with which 
they have showered the Commis- 
sion. Even the long-suffering 
members who have doubtless 
heard over and over again testi- 
mony based on unintentional false 
premises without a murmur, now 
and then brought a witness back 
to earth by some such query as, 
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“But you do not think that this 
involves anything beyond the com- 
prehension of a business man 
who might care to give the mat- 
ter attention?” 


COMMISSION INTERESTED IN EURO- 
PEAN CONDITIONS 


_It is apparent from the ques- 
tions of the Commissioners that 
they are highly desirous of learn- 
ing of specific cases where Euro- 
pean competitors ‘of different na- 
tionalities have made a common 
issue of marketing some particu- 
lar line, and where they have ap- 
portioned the world’s markets to 
insure freedom from overlapping 
competition with each other. In 
fact it may be a false assumption, 
but it seems a fair deduction, that 
the Commission anticipates that 
when combination of our manu- 
facturers is allowed for foreign 
activities there will be a parcelling 
off of territory, rather than the 
formation of export companies 
for pushing the products of each 
member in all foreign markets. 

Although it was apparent that 
the Commission is primarily in- 
terested in past and_ existing 
European combinations, both as 
regards their success and their 
influence on the export trade of 
the United States, yet it is equally 
clear that the Commission plans 
to continue its work in determin- 
ing methods to assist our export 
trade beyond any mere clarifying 
of the Sherman Act. 

It does not seem at all certain to 
the Commissioners, if we may 
judge from an occasional ques- 
tion from their side of the table, 
that it will be a simple matter 
for export combinations, after 
establishing prices by which all 
competitive members will be 
bound, to forget such agreements 
when it comes to their domestic 
dealings. 

Wide differences of opinion pre- 
vailed on what regulation of com- 
petitors’ joint foreign activities 
would solve the problem. Several 
witnesses suggested that compe- 
tition’ between members of any 
combination was entirely feasi- 
ble, following the plan often em- 
ployed by co-operative organiza- 
tions. These witnesses suggested 
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The trim speedy Saxon is just the car for the 
City Salesman. It carries him swiftly about, on 
his daily rounds and gives him the “jump” on his 
competitor who depends upon uncertain street 
car service. It converts wasted travel minutes 
into hours of business getting. Many farseeing 
concerns—to their decided advantage—have 
armed their entire city force with sales-making 
Saxons. 





It’s the ideal car—for economical everyday 
motoring, useful alike for business and pleasure. 
$395—is what it costs toown one. % a cent a 
mile—is the cost to run one. 


For your business travel or for recreation 
—for the use of every one of your outside 
men—you should investigate the Saxon. 
Write for our interesting Magazine, 
SAXON DAYS—filled with facts. Ade 
dress Dept. 22. 


Saxon Motor Company, 


Detroit SAXON 


ROADSTER 








9444.99 
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that each member of a group de- 
clare at the beginning of each 
year the amount of goods he 
would produce for export and set 
the price at which these would be 
supplied. 


HOW COMBINATIONS MIGHT 
OPERATE 


When all estimates for the 
group were in, the one willing to 
sell at the lowest price would 
have his goods marketed first by 
the common selling organization 
and so on down the line. Such a 
plan obviously would apply only 
to a staple such as sugar or un- 
bleached cotton. 

Others favored a pooling of 
profits and a definite price at 
which the entire output of the 
group would be sold, any changes 
to be subject to unanimous ap- 
proval. Still others who did not 
expand their ideas seemed to 
favor a pro rata dividend based 
on quantities and specified prices 
set by each member for its 
product. 

Further differences of opinion 
arose over the composition of the 
prospective groups of competitors. 
Some declared that such groups 
should be open to anyone making 
competitive products, while others 
stood firm for purely voluntary 
organizations with voluntary ad- 
mission of members. 

Some rather surprising state- 
ments were made at the hearings. 
President Marshall, of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, testi- 
fied that despite the company’s 
capitalization of $50,000,000 there 
were a number of markets in 
which it could not afford to sup- 
port a representative. It was a 
clear inference that if permitted 
to combine efforts in these fields 
with others, representation would 
be secured and maintained. 

The extent of the existing for- 
eign trade of some prominent 
manufacturers was revealed by 
such frank statements as that of 
Geo. H. Richards, export manager 
of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, who stated that 50 per 
cent of its sales were outside the 
United States. Even this per cent 
sounds feeble, however, compared 
to the statement that 90 per cent 
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of the locomotives made in Eng- 
land were for export trade. 

It is, of course, far too early to 
prophesy safely just what attitude 
the Commissioners will take in the 
question of making recommenda- 
tions to Congress regarding ex- 
port combinations, or whether or 
not they will find some temporary 
means to permit these. 

Nevertheless, I believe that an- 
other year will’see the beginnings 
of steps leading to the experiment 
and that this experiment will be 
hedged about with very explicit 
limitations. 

To the nation at large there will 
be even greater interest in just 
what the Commission will do to 
aid actively in facilitating the 
growth of our foreign trade. It 
is well to remember even in these 
days of strife that there can be 
treaties of commerce as well as 
treaties of war, that diplomatic 
channels can convey ,suggestions 
which will lead to a closer and 
more profitable business acquaint- 
anceship, as well as suggestions as 
to the proper interpretation of in- 
ternational law as it applies to 
rights of neutrals and that it is 
perhaps a little more worthy of 
civilization to remove a section of 
red-tape that interferes with im- 
ports and exports of machinery 
than to rate friends by the num- 
ber of guns each has. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has under the short Sec. 6. (h) 
the opportunity to secure stability 
for this country as against do- 
mestic financial depression, to 
make this nation a world power 
in the sense we want to be one 
and to add as great, if not as visi- 
ble, an addition to our assets as 
the Louisiana Purchase. 





Rand-McNally’s New Depart- 
ment 


The Eastern branch of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. has recently added a color- 
type department. The entry of this 
company into this field is coincident 
with the engagement of H. Hovey, 
Jr., for many years associated with the 
American Colortype Company and Zeese- 
Wilkinson. 





F. H. Phillips has been placed in 
charge of truck advertising by the Pack- 
ard Motor Company, Detroit. 
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I Have Written a Book On 


‘COPY’ 


—just the big subject of oy For years I had the notion that, now 
that we have a number of books dealing with the whole of advertising, 
a volume devoted solely to digging up data, finding the “point of con- 
tact” and preparing the sales message for the reader would be wel- 
comed. So “Writing an Advertisement” is here! I never enjoyed 
writing anything more. It does not exhaust the great subject of copy, 
for thé writing of an advertisement is as much an art as the writing 


of a play or a short story, but the book does tell what seems to me, 
after 15 years in advertising, selling, writing and teaching, is 


good copy. 
Separate chapters on studying the article, the conditions, and the 


people; composing striking headlines; appealing to imagination; dressing 
the idea; inducing belief and action, cumulative effects and tests, etc. 


210 pages, illustrated. $1 postpaid, from 

either me or Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 








The Packard etchings. 








the Pall Mall statues, 


the Murad Sion series. 
the A-B-A-Checks,are 
amongd many accounts 
we have illustrated. 
Send for the folder. 


CARLTON ILLUSTRATORS 


FLATIRON BLDG: 9. 
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Unprofitable All things con- 
Marks of sidered, perhaps 


it is just as well 
Origin that the “Made 


in U. S. A.” movement did not 
sweep the country as its protago- 
nists hoped it would. Consid- 
erable publicity has been given 
of late to certain American prod- 
ucts furnished to the French 
Government, which lamentably 
failed to come up to the required 
standard. There was a certain 
consignment of shoes, for exam- 
ple, and a shipment of mixed 
fabric in which the proportions of 
wool and cotton were reversed. 
The chief emphasis in the com- 
ments published, both here and 
abroad, is placed upon the fact 
that the goods were manufactured 
in the United States. 

No great importance need be at- 
tached to occasional and excep- 
tional cases of swindling on army 
contracts, except for the fact that 
it is the exceptional instance which 
gets mentioned. The hundreds of 
instances wherein American maniu- 
facturers deal fairly and honor- 
ably with foreign customers are 


not featured under black head- 
lines. Which only goes to bear 
out what Printers’ INK declared 
in the first place, that a national 
trade-mark which does not stand 
for quality always is worse than 
no trade-mark at all. 





An Added Ar- Last August, 


when the com- 
gument for mencement' of 


Branded the European 
Goods war brought 
about a series of spectacular fluc- 
tuations in the prices of foodstuffs, 
we pointed out the opportunity 
which that circumstance afforded 
for the manufacturer of trade- 
marked goods to demonstrate the 
value to the public of standard 
products at standard prices. In 
Printers’ Ink for August 27 we 
said: “This is the time for the 
advocates of branded goods of 
known value to prove their case. 
It is the time when they can ob- 
tain a well-nigh impregnable po- 
sition in the public confidence. 
The manufacturer who will take 
the public into his confidence and 
tell them, through his advertising, 
why he can afford to maintain 
his price at a fair level, and why 
it is not necessary to ‘depreciate 
the value of the product in order 
to do it, will reap the harvest 
now and will find himself in a 
strongly advanced position upon 
the return of normal conditions.” 
The American Fair Trade 
League reprinted the editorial con- 
taining the recommendation quoted 
above, and sent it to all members 
with the question as to whether 
they intended to raise the resale 
prices on their branded lines in 
proportion to the increasing cost 
of raw materials. The replies, of 
which a number were published in 
Printers’ Inx for October 15, 
were quite uniformly reassuring. 
The general sentiment may be 
summed up in the words of one 
of the most prominent manufac- 
turers of breakfast food, who 
said: “We would lose several 
hundred thousand dollars a year 
—not in possible profits, but in 
outright loss—before we would 
advance the price.” 
How has it worked out? Well, 
we may take the biscuit compa- 
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nies as typical concerns, a con- 
siderable part of whose output 
is branded, standard-priced goods. 
Both National Biscuit and Loose- 
Wiles report a decrease in net 
profits, as is natural and inevitable 
in the face of the increased cost 
of raw materials—notably flour 
and sugar. But, in a market just 
recovering from a depression and 
demoralized by all sorts of con- 
flicting influences, the gross busi- 
ness is increasing. The financial 
papers are commenting upon the 
“rather surprising expansive pow- 
er’ which is shown in the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Company’s increase 
of twelve per cent during the 
quarter ending with March, and 
are making rosy predictions as to 
the net profits which will be 
gained when the company faces 
a declining market for raw ma- 
terials, such as is foreshadowed 
in the increased production of 
wheat and sugar. 

It should be quite unnecessary 
to point out to readers of Print- 
ERs’ INK that such an increase in 
gross sales just at this time rep- 
resents a most substantial gain 
in good will. The decrease in 
net profits is more than offset by 
the increase in public confidence, 
and may quite properly be re- 
garded as an investment in good 
will, 

The events of the past year 
have materially strengthened the 
position of branded goods, of 
standard’ price and known value. 


What Sub- Readersof Print- 


ERS’ InxK will 
jects Interest perhaps be inter- 


Advertisers ? ested in the re- 
sults of a postal-card canvass we 
recently made for our own infor- 
mation among several hundred of 
our subscribers. We asked each 
recipient to vote for those subjects 
of most practical interest to him. 
Following is the list of subjects 
with the number of votes re- 
ceived for each: 


Stories of Advertising Successes.... 88 
Sales Letters That Win............ 87 
BIOS OI as 0s 506s 04 00.00% 7 
New Ideas in Handling Salesmen... 64 
Articles on Illustration in Ads...... 62 
Building a Sales Force............. 57 
Enlisting Dealers’ Interest.......... 55 
Window-display Campaigns ........ 52 
BUPiNG SOME 6550s 4.0s 0 Svs 0's sac 46 
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Preventing Price-cutting .......... 44 
Finding New Outlets............... 43 
Trade-mark Protection ...........: 41 
SRE ae 41 


Retailers’ Views on Manufacturers’ 
Policies 


Advertising Agencies .............. 38 
Exclusive Selling Agencies......... 36 
en ORE re 36 
Biographies of Successful Executives 36 
BTU TRON ais aisle co biejn: 05 8 eed 35 
U8 OE POMBMMUIR aries sis cates s b.cdle 34 
Legal Protection of Good Will...... 31 
Circulation Questions .............. 27 
Ins and Outs of Sampling.......... 24 
UGB Gr CORPMMMNN Sc co oc bog csekeuas 21 


Obviously the list does not in- 
clude all of the subjects which 
are discussed in Printers’ Ink, 
and in which advertising men have 
a very practical interest. But it 
does serve to show the wide range 
of subjects with which the pres- 
ent-day advertising man must be 
more or less familiar, and the 
breadth of the field which any 
business publication must cover if 
it is to be of practical service to 
advertisers, 

Probably, too, there are few 
advertising men who have had 
actual experience in every division 
of advertising and sales effort 
which is represented in the list; 
but there are many whose experi- 
ence has been exceptional along 
one or more of the lines there in- 
dicated. To those men the pages 
of Printers’ Inx are always open. 
The circle of the advertising man’s 
interest is steadily widening; not 
a day passes but some one thing 
is done better than it ever was 
done before; but at the same time 
it is more than ever evident that 
we have only just begun. 





Jitneys and seni the 
. jitney, ailway 
Street-car and Locomotive 
Advertising Engineering  re- 
cently contained this astounding 
statement: “Its effect upon the 
income of many transportation 
companies is already particularly 
marked, and if the public con- 
tinues to support the jitney the 
street railways will disappear.” 
Readers of Printers’ INK are in- 
terested in this assertion not alone 
as they are a part of the public 
which would be affected by such 
a revolutionary upset in methods 
of transportation, with its attend- 
ant destruction of immense se- 
curity values, but also because of 
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the business of street-car adver- 
tising, which, as a concomitant, 
would be completely wiped out. 

But the jitney is not at all likely 
to have such an immense influence 
on an established means of trans- 
portation as the above quotation 
prophesies may be the case. In 
the first place, try to picture the 
number of automobiles that would 
be required to handle the throngs 
of a large city. In Oakland, Cal. 
a commercial body has determined 
that it would be physically im- 
possible for the streets to accom- 
modate the thousands of machines 
that would be needed. 

The jitney is a product of busi- 
ness depression. Men out of em- 
ployment have seized upon sec- 
ond-hand automobiles as a method 
of bringing in a few dollars with 
which to purchase something to 
eat. As their machines have broken 
down, they have given place to 
other men and other automobiles. 
In Houston, Texas, there were 
656 cars in service in March, of 
which number 421 entered service 
during the month; in April there 
were 527 cers employed, and 248 
of them were not in service the 
month previous. 

With the_return of normal in- 
dustrial conditions the jitney, as 
a serious competitor of the street- 
car, will cease to be a factor. Its 
owner can make more money in 
the shop or in the office. Indeed, 
if he had figured the thing out 
with pencil and paper, he would 
have discovered before he entered 
the business as a public carrier 
that he could make no money at 
all, as the gross average car-mile 
income in a typical American city 
is about five and one-half cents, 
while the cost of running the 
cheapest and the lightest of the 
jitneys is about seven cents. And 
at the end of the season there is 
the cost of another second-hand 
car to be reckoned with. The men 
who are now operating jitneys are 
“living on their cars.” Repairs, 
tires, gasoline, storage and up- 
keep generally are gradually 
wiping out the original invest- 
ment. 

The manager of a street-car line 
in a city of over half a million 
people states that his business is 


off twenty per cent, but the greater 
portion of this is attributed to 
industrial depression rather than 
the jitneys. As one after another 
of the factories are reopening, the 
nickels are coming in in increasing 
numbers, and likewise the jitney 
owners are returning to their 
old jobs, and at most running 
their ’buses only in the evening 
hours. 

__So far as can be learned the 
jitney has had no effect, adverse 
or otherwise, upon street-car ad- 
vertising. Advertising rates in the 
cars are not based on circulation 
delivered, but on the number of 
cars employed. Should the jitneys 
make such inroads on a railroad’s 
business that some of the cars had 
to be withdrawn, there would be 
an adjustment of advertising rate 
at the end of the year, just as 
there would be an adjustment of 
rate if cars were added to the 
service. 

Once again we take occasion 
here to remark that railroads, as 
a class, have adopted a mistaken 
policy in their dealings with the 
mass of their constituents, repre- 
sented by the traveling public. In 
times of peace they care not a 
whit for the public’s good will, 
and then cry loudly for the same 
public to succor them in times of 
stress. It is quite certain that 
many persons have endured the 
inconveniences of a crowded jit- 
ney for the satisfaction of doing 
their little share toward depleting 
the trolley company’s receipts. 

There are exceptions among the 
railroads, of course—only in last 
week’s Printers’ INK were de- 
scribed the methods of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in advising the 
public of its activities. “The com- 
pany endeavors to secure the help 
of the public in working out its 
problems,” reads the road’s re- 
port to the Federal Commission 
on Industrial Relations. And, 
again, “The railroad considers that 
this information sent out is in 
the nature of a report to the public 
on how it is performing the obli- 
gation it has to give the public 
good and efficient service.” 

The time to build up defenses 
is while opportunity “is still 
present. 
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- LIFE - 


Character 


The first qualification an employer in- 
vestigates when considering an employee for 
an important postion. If a man’s character 
is right chances are he will reckon close to 
100% as a reliable employee and make good 
for his employer first, himself second. 


Character in LIFE measures 100% plus. 
LIFE’S reputation for making good has 
proven itself with many advertisers through 
many years’ test. 


A man’s character being proven, his next 
basis of value for his employer is his capacity 
— the amount of work he can produce. 


The, character of LIFE being settled 
beyond all question, the next query of im- 
portance to the advertiser’s interest is, what 
is LIFE’S capacity—how hard will it work 
for him? 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations of 
Chicago will cheerfully furnish this infor- 
mation. 


With character and circulation proven ” 
yond question, LIFE’S continual increase 
in new accounts is perfectly natural. 

LIFE grows because it is real. 

Gee. Bee. Are. 


' LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York. 


B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 








The Market Your Competitors 
Have Slighted 


This Campaign Successful in Selling Athletic Underwear to Farmers 


HE trade-press announce- 

ment of Wilson Brothers, the 
Chicago men’s furnishing house, 
that they are launching an ag- 
gressive campaign this season for 
their athletic union suits would 
indicate that their initial campaign 
last year was the success that they 
claimed. for it. This is really 
more significant than appears on 
the surface, for it upsets the be- 
lief still held by some manufac- 
turers that it is impossible to get 
a foothold in a hard-fought field, 
where one of your competitors 
has intrenched himself by years 
of advertising and trade cultiva- 
tion, without having to spend a 
small fortune to do it. 

Up to last year Wilson Broth- 
ers had done practically no na- 
tional advertising for any of their 
many lines, notwith- 
standing the fact that 
they had been in busi- 
ness over fifty years 
and handled exclusive 
brands¢ of gloves, ho- 
siery, suspenders, 
neckwear, _ handker- 
chiefs and other arti- 
cles worn by men. In 
the years that they 
had been in the job- 
bing and manufactur- 
ing business they had 
built up a ready out- 
let among haberdash- 
ers and _ merchants, 
and never considered 
that they needed ad- 
vertising assistance. 

But last year, after 
arrangements had 
been made with 
Cooper of Kenosha to 
manufacture a light- 
weight union suit un- 
der his patents, the 
firm decided that to 
switch consumer de- 
mand from the estab- 
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of an agency which had consid- 
erable experience in the under- 
wear field plus the ability to pro- 
duce copy of an unusual nature, 
last year’s campaign was inaugu- 
rated in a very limited list of me- 
diums. The young advertiser 
wanted to crawl before he at- 
tempted walking, 

“It goes without saying,” said 
Edward M. Skinner, the advertis- 
ing manager of the firm, to a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ Ink, 
“that the advertising was success- 
ful or we would not be back this 
year. While I cannot answer 
your question as to definite dol- 
lars and cents results, still we 
positively know that our business 
on athletics last year showed a 
substantial gain, while competing 
lines, we have good reason to be- 
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lished lines, consumer 
advertising was need- 
ed. With the help 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF OUTDOOR SCENES IN THE COPY 
BRINGS OUT THE HOT-WEATHER FEATURE 
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‘“‘Missouri—the Home of Big Beeves.’’ Do you know that the biggest 
and finest Beef Cattle in the United States are bred and fed in Missouri? 
Well, it’s true and they will tell you so at the Stock Yards. This is 
because Missouri is the leading bluegrass state and along with Iowa and 
Illinois, one of the three greatest corn producing states in the Union. 
If you want to rezch these big Missouri livestock farmers—the farmers 
who have the money to buy!—you should place your copy in The 
Missouri Farmer, It’s their home paper and has the first place on 
their reading tables THE MISSOURI FARMER, COLUMBIA, MO. 








The Expositions are now open 
Visitors are thronging the coast cities 
before them 


SAN FRANCISCO — 
PORTLAND — TACOMA - BELLINGHAM, 
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Seattle Through 
The Times 


Time and distance make it impos- 
sible for every advertiser to see Seattle 
my | the Pacific Northwest as it needs 

seen to gain an adequate idea 
of the possibilities for business in that 
section. The best substitute is a care- 
ful study of the most prosperous and 
on ae paper in that territory. 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


Through its high editorial standard 
it reflects the character of the people 
as well as the spirit of progressiveness 
which has made Seattle what it is to- 
day. It shows by its well filled ad- 
vertising columns that both local and 
national advertisers get results, and 
largely because of its great superior- 
ity over its contemporaries in the 
field, in point of circulation. 


Times Printing Co. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


New York St. Louls Chicago 

















Just Published 


WRITING AN 
ADVERTISEMENT 


S. ROLAND HALL 


The first book deal- 
ing exclusively and 
thoroughly with 
the vital subject 
of copy. 


210 pages—I7 inten | 
illustrations —Index for ready 
reference. 
bookstore or postpaid from 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park 
St., Boston. 
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INK 
lieve, showed 
loss. 

“Our plan this year calls for in- 
tensive work in three consumer 
mediums which we feel reach the 
class of people most likely to re- 
spond to our copy. This will be 


a proportionate 


| backed up in the trade papers 


reaching our dealers, as well as 
mediums reaching the many thou- 
sands of general stores in the 
small-town -market. 


SMALL TOWNS BIG BUYERS 


“Most underwear manufactur- 
ers have passed up this market, 


| thinking that an athletic garment 





| 


Only $1.00 at your | 





would not appeal to the farmer. 
But that is where they made the 
big mistake of their lives, for we 
are selling thousands of suits to 
these same men. From trade in- 
vestigations which we. have made, 
we find that the farmer is just 
as anxious to have athletic union 
suits at $1.00 or $1.50 a suit, as 
your fussy young city chap. There 
are a whole lot of advertising 
men, especially in the East, who 
can’t seem to get it through their 
heads that the farmer does not 
spend all his life out perspiring 
in the sun, but with improved con- 
ditions, the advent of the auto- 
mobile, labor-saving machinery 
and so forth, is usually able to 
set aside a portion of his day for 
relaxation, and that is when he 
wants his athletic union suit.” 
Behind this statement of Mr. 
Skinner lies a suggestion for 
other advertisers striving to win 
a market in the face of established 
competition. Instead of wasting 
effort by a frontal attack why not 
find out what markets your com- 
petitors have slighted and drive 
in the wedge there? 
This sales plan of Wilson 
Brothers is not, however, visible 
on the surface of the advertising. 
The obvious appeal in the copy is 
to the city man, but in doing this 
the house is following the theory 
that the modern farmer is influ- 
enced by the copy and illustration 
gle is directed at the city person. 
In other words the farmer looks 
to the city for his buying tips, and 
unconsciously buys as the city 
buys, and what it buys. Wilson 
Brothers attempt to do this by 
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giving the product the city stamp, 
just as Ivory Soap and countless 
other shrewd advertisers 


have 


! 
| 


| 


given their products the quality | 


stamp by advertising in quality 
mediums and using quality copy. 
“The big difficulty in illustrating 
underwear such as we are adver- 
tising,” said Mr. Skinner, “is to 


‘show the garment to the best ad- 


vantage without making the il- 
lustration appear unnatural. This 
year we liave drawn on our imagi- 
nation a little, and at the risk of 
being criticised for exaggeration, 
have used out-of-door scenes. We 
are exploiting the garment in the 


same way as a clothing manufac- | 





turer might feature a new style of | 


men’s clothing. We are doing this 
because we think it brings out the 
summer feature, by suggesting 
sizzling hot days, and because it 


enables us to get away from the | 


overworked gymnasium, 
dormitory and the other familiar 


plenty of action, making it easy to 
demonstrate naturally 
and crotch features of the gar- 
ment in the same illustration.” 
This stratagem of getting action 
as well as seasonableness into the 
illustrations serves a double pur- 
pose. It appeals to the summer 
reader and thoroughly demon- 
strates the exclusive features of 
the garment, as Mr. Skinner sug- 
gests. At the same time it ap- 
peals to the dealer when electros 
of the cuts are offered to him for 
local paper advertising. Readers 
of Printers’ INK will remember 
that Mr. Cooper, the originator 
of this garment, told in his arti- 
cle how his dealers had taken to 
his “The Man on the Bag Trade- 
mark.” They liked the reproduc- 
tions, and uSed great numbers of 
them in local advertising, because 
the design had plenty of action 
and was different from the stereo- 
typed trade-marks of most under- 
wear manufacturers. Mr. Skinner 
declares that his experience has 
been the same. Many thousands 
of requests were received last 
year for the firm’s tug-of-war 
electro which corgesponded to the 
Cooper “Man on the Bag” device 
—the action in the cut put it over. 


college: | 


niliar | wi w y 
scenes of underwear advertising. | bre ith power to buy, 


We find this treatment allows for | OF influence just as valu- 


the back | 





Separating the Chaff 
from the Wheat 


That’s what quality 
circulation means. Cre- 
ating a circulation among 
buyers. Practical En- 
gineer has specialized in 
this direction. Its circu- 
lation includes Owners 
of Power Plants—Chief 
Engineers — Purchasing 
Agents—Consulting En- 
gineers and Master 
Mechanics, etc. 

~ 22,500 men of this cali- 


able, are paid-in-advance 
subscribers to 


PRAGTIGAL 


ENGINEER 


(Semi-Monthly) 


You can reach them 
semi-monthly without 
waste effort through the 
advertising pages of their 
paper—Practical Engi- 
neer. 

Write for circulation 
map by states and indus- 
tries, rate card, copy of 
contract, sample copy of 
PRACTICAL ENGI- 
NEER and full informa- 


tion. 


Technical Publishing Co. 
537 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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A Six-Months Reader’s 
Opinion of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“I have been a reader of your magazine 
for six months and am so pleased with 
it I have determined never to be with- 
out it. I consider it invaluable. Its 
pages contain many splendid teachings 
and through them I am gaining health, 
strength and physical perfection.” 

We have fully 50,000 such letters in 
our files. That is why we say that no 
magazine enjoys the interest and confi- 
dence of its readers to a reer degree 
than PHYSICAL CULTURE. It is 
generally admitted that the interest and 
confidence of readers are the requisite 
factors in successful advertising. It pays 
to advertise where you are sure of 
obtaining these essentials. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 
We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Personality 


Plus youth plus enthusiasm 
equals a salesman 


I want a chance to show I can sell 
your goods—I know Ican. I want 
to learn your product intensively 
and sell it intelligently. Young, 
enthusiastic, educated, have lots of 
business experience (none selling) 
and am possessed of the selling 
temperament—I want selling ex- 
perience. I’m a good ‘‘buy” for 
any salesmanager looking for suit- 
able material to train in his organ- 
ization, selling his product, his 
way. 
















Make me sell myself to you! 
I'll do it anytime you say. 


Good men and big men recom- 
mend me—salary doesn’t in- 
terest me now. I’m looking 
for an opportunity — have 
you got it? 













Box 287A 
PRINTERS’ INK 
New York 






















| eral brands 


| Disposing of the Retailer’s Dead 
Stock 


Nearly every merchant carries some 
lines which are not selling. They rep- 
resent invested capital and interest, and 
every day they remain unsold they in- 
crease the percentage of loss on your 
investment. 

Every Chicago merchant knows that 
he cannot push a product and make it 


stick without the aid of some good pub-. 


licity work on the part of the manu 
facturer. You know there are dozens 
of reasons why you are stuck with cer- 
tain brands of goods and you are anx- 
ious to get them off your shelves and 
get your money out of them. 

Of course, nothing is to be gained 
by holding post-mortems over dead 
stock. The merchant’s first step should 
be to write to the manufacturers of 
the brands that have ceased to sell, ad- 
vise them of the fact that he has such 
and such a quantity of their goods on 
hand, and ask for some advertising as- 
sistance in helping move them from 
his shelves. 

Assure them that you will give their 
advertising whatever co-operation you 
possibly can. 

You must consider the fact that the 
manufacturer usually takes pride in the 
products he manufactures, and that he 
knows he is losing prestige by allowing 
his goods to remain on your shelves 
without being called for. 

If he is a progressive manufacturer 
he will come to your assistance immedi- 
ately, because if he values his standing 
in this market he cannot allow his 
brand to gain the reputation of being 
a dead one. 

He will undoubtedly be interested to 
learn that his goods are not selling, as 
it will give him an opportunity to pro- 
tect his product in this market. 


Many times a manufacturer will 
spend thousands of dollars securing 
a distribution for his product in the 


Chicago market, and then when he re- 
ceives a certain number of orders from 
the jobbers he forms the opinion that 
his product is selling in all the stores. 
When you notify the manufacturer of a 
product that his goods are not selling 
in your store you are doing him a fa- 
vor. He has no way of learning this 
unless the merchants tell him. 

The fact that you have on hand sev- 
of nonselling goods is 


| just as serious to the manufacturer of 


| salable, 


the goods as it is to you. Each day 
they remain unsold they become less 
and the manufacturer suffers 
the greater loss. 

When a merchant invoices his stock 
he should make a note of all lines that 
he cannot sell. Then he should write 
a letter to the manufacturer, and by 
doing so help both the manufacturer 


| and himself.—“The Co-Operator,” is- 





*| sued by the Chicago Tribune. 


M. W. Sohn, formerly with the Eu- 
gene McGuckin Company, advertising 
agent of Philadelphia, is now associ- 
ated with the advertising department of 
the Washington Post. 
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Price-cutting and -the Right 


to Live 


Curicaco, ILt., June 9, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

In quoting from Mr. Frey’s article, 
“Why I Am Fighting Price-mainte- 
nance,” I wish to show how one’s 
vision is affected, according to the side 
from which the question is viewed. 

He pictures the dealer who wants 
price-protection in these words: “Price- 
maintenance practicaliy amounts to noth- 
ing more or less than holding the um- 
brella over. the head of the merchant 
who is too lazy or ‘dumb’ to hustle for 
business, but who only desires to hand 
out the goods his trade wants, caring 
nothing about the size of the business 
he does, as long as he makes a fair 
living.” Further on in his article he 
laments the condition that would exist 
under price-maintenance for the person 
who would wish to go into the jobbing 
business. He says, “Yes, you can go 
into the jobbing business if there is 
enough room leit for you in your im- 
mediate territory. But you can’t expect 
to get very big, for you can only sell 
goods within a fixed radius.” 

How applicable are these words to the 
man who wishes to go into the retail 
business to-day. He may go into the 
retail business if there is room enough 
for him in the immediate neighborhood. 
He cannot expect to get very big. He 
can only sell his goods within a fixed 
radius. The large cut-rate stores, with 
their unlimited capital and purchasing 
power, make it impossible for him to 
compete with them. Their field of ac- 
tivity is not restricted to any fixed 
radius. They use the lure of price to 
get patrons from every neighborhood. 

Admitting that the retailer who can- 
not meet cut-rate competition is lazy, 
dumb and void of ambition, the question 
arises, is he needed in the economic 
distribution of goods? If he is not, then 
let down the bars of competition. Per- 
mit the strong and powerful to seize 
the smaller of the species and wax fat 
on their carcass. I do not believe in 
protecting anything that is of mo use. 
If it is better to have one large dis- 
tributing point than numerous small 
ones, then the small dealer ought to get 
out of business and go to work as a 
clerk for the larger concern. Let him 
put his children on the waiting-list for 

ositions as cash-girls or ribbon-clerks. 

t him hoard his weekly pay, so that 
when he becomes _ incapacitated for 
further work hg will have enough money 
to pay his way into the old people’s 
home. 

Is the American workman lazy or 
dumb because he cannot compete with 
the Chinaman in the field of labor? 

_ Is the man who pays his help a liv- 
ing wage to compete with the unscrupu- 
lous person who grinds the life out of 
his — at a small pay, that he 
may sell his goods more dats? 

_ Have only the shrewd and the grasp- 
ing a right to live? 

Is the accumulation of wealth the 
only aim of man’s effort, or are we 
here to make this world a better place 
to which to live? 


Harotp N. Bruun. 





An Italian Newspaper 


Run According to American 
Standards 


IL Procresso [rave fAmeRieaxe 


isan intensely interesting paper to 
its 160,000 daily readers. One reason 
is because it is edited in accordance 
with the American standards just as 
are the big Metropolitan dailies. 


We give the reader the same news as 
you obtain. We have International News 
Service, in fact we spend thousands of 
dollars monthly for news obtained 
through private cables. 

Our sole idea is to give Il Progresso 
reader in his paper the same news 
and service as you obtain in the English 
printed papers. 

This paper is influential, it reaches a 
moneyed market and you will do well to 
investigate. 

Send us your contract now as the 
present advertising rate is based on a 
circulation of 70,000 while now we are 
selling 160,000 daily, 


IL Procaesso [rave famenioano 


42 Elm Street, New York City 
Member A. B. C. 


MEDICAL COUNCIL 


Most Widely Circulated 
Medical Monthly — 


Medical Council is a power 
with the medical profession—be- 
cause of this particular quality 

a 





The plain, practic solid 
helpfulness of its reading matter 
in the physician’s every day 
work, 


Medical Council’s readers are 
uniformly the busiest, most pros- 
erous “family physicians”— 
eaders in their communities. 


Average circulation each issue 
1914—28,000 copies; January 
1915 issue—31,500 copies; sworn 
statement on request. 


Only honest 
a advertising of 

high character 

accepted. 


Ask your Agent 
or write us at 


420 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 

















The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
NOTE from an unknown man who decides, usually because 


source on the Schoolmaster’s 
desk requests his candid opinion 
on the practice of “going over the 
head” of the advertising manager. 
By which, the Schoolmaster in- 
fers, is meant the habit some so- 
licitors have of appealing to the 
boss when the lesser functionary 
has turned down their proposi- 
tions. Well, much as your School- 
master dislikes to hurt anybody’s 
feelings, he will comply with the 
request, though his candid opinion 
may not be just what was ex- 
pected. 

* * * 

When a solicitor goes ‘over the 
head” of the advertising manager 
it generally means one of two 
things—a poor solicitor or a poor 
advertising manager. There are 
certain classes of solicitors, of 
course—the peddlers of schemes 
of one sort or another—who make 
a regular practice of waylaying 
the officers of the company. But 
this species does not properly be- 
long to the advertising family at 
all, and generally gets short shrift 
from any concern which under- 
stands the real functions of ad- 
vertising. But when the solicitor 
for a standard advertising me- 
dium appeals from the decision 
of the advertising manager, you 
may be quite sure that he is either 
a very inexperienced solicitor or 
else that the advertising manager 
isn’t really the “man to see” in 
that particular concern. 

x * * 


Every solicitor of long experi- 
ence carries under his hat and 
son his private memorandum cards 
an authentic list of the men who 
really have the authority to de- 
cide whether his medium shall be 
used or not. When he calls on 
a new concern one of his first 
duties is to find out who that 
man’may be. Perhaps he is the 
advertising manager, perhaps the 
president; again he may be the 
general superintendent or just 
plain “Mr. Jones.” Whatever his 


title, or lack of title, he is the 
120 


he has the most comprehensive 
grasp of the business from every 
angle: production, sales and finan- 
cial. While the solicitor will be 
as polite as pie to everybody 
else in the place, his solicitation 
is really aimed to reach that par- 
ticular individual, 
sary, he will go directly to him, 
in spite of a few wounded sen- 
sibilities on the road. 
*x * 

If it were possible to compile 
a list of “men to see’ from the 
private archives of the fraternity 
of solicitors, you would have a 
pretty exhaustive compendium of 
“who's who in the advertising 
world.” The only other place the 
Schoolmaster knows where that 
information exists is the mailing- 
list of Printers’ Ink, and that, 
naturally, isn’t public property. 
There isn’t any good _ reason, 
though, why the advertising man- 
ager shouldn’t be the “man to 
see” in his concern, and the way 
to attain that distinction is to 
study the business thoroughly in 
all its aspects. The Schoolmaster 
shrewdly suspects that the main 
reason some advertising managers 
are not rated more highly by so- 
licitors is because they specialize 
too narrowly. Their chief con- 
cern is the advertising, when it 
ought to be the business they are 
advertising. On general princi- 
ples it may be said that the ad- 
vertising manager who i is troubled 
by solicitors going “over his head” 
has the remedy in his own hands. 
If he will so thoroughly familiar- 
ize himself with the policies of 
his concern that he is invited to 
take part in the executive coun- 
cils, it won't take the reputable 
solicitor long: to find out | that he 
is really the “man to see.” Your 
experienced solicitor possesses a 
very cheerful disregard for titles, 
but he is mighty quick to recog- 
nize authority when he sees it. 


What is me proper basis of re- 
muneration for advertising serv- 


and, if neces- ° 
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ice—including advisory work and 
copy preparation—when no busi- 
ness is placed with publications? 
Judging from inquiries received, 
that is a question which is troub- 
ling not a few advertising men 
who divide their time among sev- 
eral different concerns. It is not 
a question of agency commissions, 
for these men are not agents, 
though some of them undoubtedly 
do create considerable business 
for publications. Their work 
has a value, and they are being 
paid for it. The only question is 
as to the reasonable basis for 
compensation. 
* * 

Some men charge by the piece-— 
so much per page of copy actu- 
ally produced: others charge by 
the hour, much as the lawyer does 
—keeping track of the time actu- 
ally spent in each client’s serv- 
ice and billing him for it at a cer- 
tain rate: while still others are 
paid by the year—going on the 
payroll at a regular rate per year 


the same. as any 
other employee. In the School- 
master’s experience, the last- 
named plan is the best for all 
concerned. If payment is made 
by the piece, the rate must be 
high if the advertising man is to 
receive any compensation for his 
time spent in advisory and inves- 
tigative work which does not di- 
rectly result in copy. If he is paid 
by the hour, there is unlimited op- 
portunity for dispute, for there of- 
ten is no tangible evidence to show 
that the time was actually spent in 
the client’s service. But the defi- 
nite rate per year is likely to prove 
satisfactory, after it is once agreed 
upon. The client can sever the 
connection at any time if he feels 
that the service rendered is not up 
to his expectations, and the adver- 
tising man can usually give a lit- 
tle more than is expected because 
his compensation is secure. 
* * * 


or per month 


Every now and again the 
Schoolmaster hears of returns re- 














The Youth’s Companion 
is read by families 
that must buy 





largely and 
can buy 
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PAUL BROWN 
COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


154-WelOG J*T., N.Y.C. 
PHONE 61ZO RIVERSIDE 











‘Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 





Reach 50,000 Buyers 
ADVERTISE in the 
Amerik. Schweizer Zeitung 
(AMERICAN SWISS WEEKLY) 

L8th year 


59 Pearl Street New York 











“No Fakes for Man or Beast or Fowl” 


Raleigh, N. C., Birmingh Ala. 
Memphis, Te Tenn. ir "Bal 4 in 





SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR 


Advertising Frames 


o Specialty 
Frames for 


Lithograph Advertisements, 
Window Cards, etc. 
Samples and Prices 


on Request 


Binder Frame Mfg. Co. 
169-173 No. Ann Street 
CHICAGO ILL, 





Circulation With Dealer | 





ceived from advertising which ran 
a number of years in the past. 
It is not a very uncommon thing 
for advertisers to receive inquiries 
on coupons from magazines a 
dozen years or so old, and con- 
cerns which have changed their 
corporate titles years ago still re- 
ceive a few inquiries to the old 
name and address. One never 
knows when a given piece of copy 
has stopped working or when a 
long-disused key-number will ap- 
pear in the morning's mail. 

Has anybody an example, 
though, of a piece of advertising 
matter which pulled business after 
thirty years? A. T. Bermingham, 
of Bermingham & Seaman Com- 
pany, sends the Schoolmaster a 
return envelope which was sent 
out by W. H. Maule, of Phila- 
delphia, with his seed catalogue 
in the spring of 1886, and was 
received on March. 12, 1915, en- 
closing an order. There’s no doubt 
about the elapsed time, for the 
envelope bears a_ conspicuously 
printed announcement of a prize 
of $50 for the largest melon grown 
in 1886, and Uncle Sam’s post- 
mark is proof enough of the mail- 
ing date. The Schoolmaster en- 
ters this return envelope for first 
honors in pulling business after 
twenty-nine years. Can any mem- 
ber of the class produce a thirty- 
year specimen? 

x k x 


Mr. George Sloppy runs a hotel 
at Dubois, Pa. Maybe the name 
does not hurt the hotel any, but 
it surely is not the most appro- 
priate name in the world for the 
hotel business. 


H. B. Burlow has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Sulzberger & Sons 
Company, Chicago. 








Before Closing Any 


life Insurance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) or pay- 
ine SECOND premium on any 
policy in force CONSULT me. 
During past 25 years I have saved 
clients (on individual policies) from 
15% to 35% of annual premiums. 


J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 


|| 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Prinrers’ Inx” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted: for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FOR SALE 





ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 








ANNUITIES 


WILL YOUR WIDOW 


have ONE-HALF monthly income your 
WIFE _ now receives? ee ad “j. A. 
Steele’ opposite page. 











ARTISTS 





To brighten text of your adver- 
tising and House Organs. Send 
id cents (credited on ap hen 

php ps os 


Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 


10 











BILLPOSTING 





¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 






Standish-Barnes Co. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Energetic young man of selling ability, 
who can write productive sales letters 
for retailers, Wanted to take over inter- 
est in direct-by-mail advertising business 
in commercial* center of prosperous 
ated county. $1,000 capital required. 
articulars, Box 929, c/o p. i 








DISTRIBUTORS 





MR. MANUFACTURER 
If 7 want to market your goods in 
Philadelphia and surrounding territory 
and get results, we have the organiza- 
tion to do it. Strictly commission basis. 
4 *. RISHEL COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





Universal Satins Mine, almost new. 
Cost $375.00. akes all style folds 
within 12” x 18”—$225.00. Russell 
Baum, Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
> used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. rite for 
sey and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 

ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 





Advertising Representative for Western 
Territory; high class woman’s magazine. 
Preference given to woman with proven 
advertising ability. Address, D. H. J., 
Hotel. Blackstone, Chicago, Illinois. 





Wanted: Foreman of an Advertising 
Composing Room. Knowledge of lay- 
outs, high grade ability and good per- 
sonality required. Address with full 
particulars of previous experience to 
box, No. 925, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Excellent opportunity for right man 
with manufacturer of automobile acces- 
sorry. Advertising and sales experience 
essential; must be good correspondent. 
State salary expected; give experience 
and references and send samples. Box 
926, c/o P, I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Starter (22) copy writer, sales corre- 
spondent. Know the “hows and whys” 
of appeals that bring results. Can show 
samples. Salary unimportant until abil- 
ity is proven. Box 928, c/o P. I. 





I want to become associated with trade 
paper or manufacturing interest where 
man with twelve years’ experience in 
sales and advertising will have oppor- 
tunity. Satisfactory references. Ox 
915, c/o P. I, 





Copy man and office manager now em- 
ployed by dynamic agency wants position 
as advertising manager or with another 
agency. Good reason for changing. Aged 
80. Six years’ experience. Go anywhere, 
but Ohio preferred. Box 927, c/o P. I. 








4 


Textile Fabric Advertising Expert 


Gentleman with lifelong experience as 
business builder, seeks connection where 
half of his time is employed. His rec- 
ord placed him at the head of successful 
men, has also thorough knowledge of 
details of publishing business. Bank and 
national references. Box 930, wes P24. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any — in which you may 
be interested. ost reliable Bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





Highly Specialized ability to write and 
design and facility to print small and 
large editions a booklets, standard- 
ized 314x6, in 8, 16 and 82 pages, with 
covers. Ten standard styles. Our 
original methods cut cost and save you 
money; our “copy” sells your goods. 
We will design and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for 42.75. Samples if re- 
quested on your letter head. THE 
DANDO CO., 26-82 So. 8rd St., Phila- 
stein Pa. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Exceptional Trade Monthly, doing nearly 
$25,000 gross gp in prowine field 
—$15,000 for quick sale. Harris-Dibble 
Company, 171 Madison Ave., New York. 








WANT-AD MEDIUMS 





New Haven, Conn., Register. Lead’g want 
ad. med. of State. lc a wd. Av. ’14, ig, 414, 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegram carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. lc a wd., 7 es 4c. 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn., 

Tribune, Daily and Sun., is the 

UA leading want ad medium of the 

Oo a great N. W., carrying more 

re No paid want ads than any — 
daily newspaper in the 

Cities. Printed in ‘14, 116,791 

more individual Want Ads. 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: l%c. a 

word, cash with order; or 12 cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Evn’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 


Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 
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Send in 


your order 








now! 





PRINTERS’ 
INK readers 
are urged to 
order their 


1915 
Bound 


Volumes 


now (set of four 
books complete, 
$8 postpaid), 
as the growing 
demand has al- 
ways exceeded 
the supply in 
past years. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


12 W. 31st St. 
New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30,849. est and Cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Register, dy. av. 
for 14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Joliet, Ull., Herald, evening and Sunda: 
es Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


a, IMl., Evening Star. Circulation for 
wit ODay, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Burlington, ie, Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, ta., ig 4 and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want ‘Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. 
daily 11,753. 


ortiand, me Evening Express. Net ay. 
i: old, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For May, 1915, 

81,337 daily; 69,046 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of the 








Average for 1914, 


ous R latest circulation rating accord- 
ed the News is guaranteed by 
teto the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 
gon who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
Boston, Mass., Ev’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 
Salem, Mass., Evening News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021. 
Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. 
Dec., ’14, 24,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. 
evening circulation. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 


Av. Jan. to 
Largest 


Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144. 

St. Louls, Mo., National rag! and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 

Camden, N. J., Dally ae Daily aver- 
age ga for 1914, 11,014 

Buff N. Y., Courier, morn. Ay. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99, oat dy. 67,100; Enquirer, R , 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty. Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 
Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave, New 
York; People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 

Cleveland, 0., Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 191 4, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155,342. 
For May, = (32,434 daily; Sun., 165,326. 

Pa., Times, dy. Aver. anowie- 
0; 23,553 av., May, 


om "f 23,27 

A larger guaranteed paid BAe 4 

than all other Erie papers combined. 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Washington, Pa., Reporter and Observer, 
circulation average ‘1913, 13,575. 


GUAR 
Ye to 


UA 
GUAR 
gaa) 


wee Contes, Pa., Local News, 
dy., V Hodgson. Aver. for 
1914, "2,565. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 
voted to home news, hence is a 
bome paper. Chester Co. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
a Bags net dy. circulation for 1914, 19,959. 
. Pa. Dispatch and oa. Average for 
1918 v0. 322. . Covers its territory. 

Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. ’14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl. -Sept.. "14, 4,326. 
Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal. 

Ay. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (O@) 

Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Evening Bul- 

letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for °14. 


Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (O©) is the metropolitan 


UA ealy a Seattle and ‘the Pacific 
gs W. It is a gold mark paper 
TEEO of the first degree. Quality and 
EE quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the adv. Av. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 

Sunday, 90,368. 


Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. 
1914. Daily 22,286, Sunday 2 

Tacoma, Wash., News. 
1914, 22,576. 

Racine, Wis., Journal-News. 
gives biggest circulation. 


mn year 
Average for year 


A. B. C. audit 








GOLD MARK PAPERS 





Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (©©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (O©) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 

New York Dry Goods Economist (@©) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 

New York Herald (©@©) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 

N. Y. Sclentific American (©©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg fleld. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (@@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 

The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(@©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 

The Seattle, Wash., Times (@©) leads all 


other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Display 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half page, $15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 85c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Front Cover... S sioteee eam 
MOCO, SCOVET 6 0.c01cknncs vices 
WAGE COVES ois 3s cece aie 100 






Page 5.. << oe Ty, 
Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18. 
Double Saher [2 pages]. wae 150 
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To Sales Managers 


Many a Sales Manager has been 
up against the same hard prob- 
lems you are facing now. 


Many a Sales Manager has 
racked his brain to find a way 
to swell his volume of Chicago 
sales—without success. 


Many a Sales Manager has sat 
up nights to figure out new 
plans to capture this rich terri- 
tory, but found the selling cost 
too high to leave a single penny’s 
profit for his pains. 


Many a Sales Manager has given 
up, surrendered, moved his 
forces out, and left one of the 
fattest and most fertile fields in 
all the world to his competitors. 


And yet it isn’t hard at all to 
get this trade if you go at it 
right. 


It isn’t hard if you CONCEN- 
TRATE your efforts on the fer- 
tile land and skip the barren 
spots. 


It isn’t hard if you spend your 
sales promotion. dollars ONLY 
where they’ll yield you golden 
profits in return. Jt isn’t hard 
if you direct your salesmen’s 
energies and time in such a way 
that there is no motion lost, 
nor precious hours wasted in 
shaking trees that never had 
persimmons on them. 


And you can find out how to 
do all this as easily as you can 
find out how to go from here to 
Kokomo. 


You can get a chart that will 
show you how to save your ad- 
vertising money and how to cut 
down sales expense—AND AT 
THE SAME TIME BOOST 
YOUR SALES. 


You can get a chart that will 
show you the exact location of 
every real persimmon tree that’s 
now in bearing in the whole 
Chicago. territory. 


You can get some plain, cold 
facts that will enable you to 
double the results you get from 
every dollar spent on advertis- 
ing and every dollar spent on 
salesmen. 


You can get all this right now, 
today, at The Tribune office— 
Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment—it’s waiting here for any 
Sales Manager or Manufacturer 
who wants more business from 
this Chicago territory and 
WANTS IT AT A PROFIT. 


It’s waiting here for men like 
you who want RESULTS, the 
biggest possible results, from 
every dollar that you spend— 
and it’s offered to you freely, 
without cost or obligat? ~. 


Come up and get it. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Merchandising Service Department 


5th Floor — Tribune Building — Chicago 


Eastern Advertising Office: - 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market St., San Francisco 
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